


RECORD ATTENDANCE. Nearly 19,000 share owners attended the 1961 annual meeting of A. T. & T. This was the largest 





attendance ever recorded by any business. There was full and free discussion of many matters—evidence of democracy at work. 


Now...2,000,000 Bell Telephone Share Owners 


A NEW MILESTONE IN DEMOCRACY 
AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The ownership of the country’s 
largest business by over two million 
people is a dramatic testimonial to 
the American economic system. Here, 
for all the world to see, is democracy 
at work. 


The result is a communications 
service of increasing value to both 
the public and business and a vital 
element in national defense. 


The owners of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company stock are 
people in all walks of life, in every 
section of the country. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 


A great many are small share own- 
ers. About 290,000 own fewer than 
ten shares. 42% are women. An ad- 
ditional 31% are joint accounts, gen- 
erally in the names of husband and 
wife. More than 300,000 are tele- 
phone employees. 


In addition to the direct owners, 
many millions of other people have an 
important, beneficial interest through 
the holdings of their insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, investment 
companies, unions, savings banks, etc. 


Without the money that A. T. & T. 


share owners have put in the business, 
you could not possibly have the tele- 
phone service you enjoy today. Nor 
would there be work and wages for 
over 730,000 employees. 


This year alone share owners have 
furnished $961,000,000 in new capi- 
tal by subscribing to A. T. & T. stock. 


Given the opportunity to plan 
boldly for the future—and with earn- 
ings on a level that makes such prog- 
ress possible— you can be sure that we 
will make further contributions to the 
growth and security of the nation. 
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How would you, a career counselor, answer this question} 


What about 





the Aur Force?” 


Young people everywhere are asking questions about 
military service. Concerning the Air Force, they may 
have two possibilities in mind—first the Air Force as 
a start on a career, second, the Air Force as a full 
career in itself. You, a career counselor interested in 
the future of your young people, should know about 
the opportunities open to them in the U.S. Air Force. 

Of particular interest to counselors are the train- 
ing and educational opportunities available to mem- 
bers of the Air Force. For airmen there are many fine 
training schools. Courses given in these schools may 
last up to 45 weeks. Students study the basic sciences 
of their specialty and advance to the point where they 
work with the most advanced equipment. Civilian 
and Air Force instructors are of high caliber, well 


qualified to handle young people. With training such 
as this, in the technical or support fields, a young 
man or woman is well prepared to build for the 
future. 

All members of the Air Force are eligible for 
“Operation Bootstrap.” This and other study pro- 
grams, in class and by correspondence, permit people 
to complete high school, and/or earn college credits. 
There are also programs in which officers can finish 
college and/or earn graduate degrees. 

A detailed brochure has been prepared for career 
counselors. It lists materials about Air Force enlist- 
ment and education programs and is available to you. 
For your copy just write Career Information, Dept. 
CN19, Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 
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___ NEWS and TRENDS 


NEA Convention High Lights 


> Ten thousand educators and observers (5900 of 
them official delegates) attended the more than 400 
meetings, seminars, and study groups at the ninety- 
ninth NEA annual convention June 25-30 in Atlantic 
City. Ewald Turner, director of vocational guidance, 
Helen McCune Junior High School, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, took over the presidency for the coming year. 
Hazel Blanchard, principal of the Rowell Elementary 
School, Fresno, California, became vice-president and 
president-elect. (Convention photos and excerpts from 
addresses are on pages 17-19, insurance article on page 
32. Listing of NEA officers will be carried next month.) 


In accord with the long-range goal of NEA to elevate 
the standards of the teaching profession and the 
quality of education provided in the schools of the 
nation, a proposal was passed to strengthen profes- 
sional requirements for NEA membership eligibility. 
After August 31, 1964, active NEA membership will 
be limited to those engaged in the profession who 
have earned at least a bachelor’s degree and who are 
eligible to hold a regular legal teaching certificate. 
This requirement will not apply to those who were 
members of the NEA before the effective date. 


Resolutions were adopted dealing with public educa- 
tion in America, the teacher as a citizen, federal sup- 
port of education, development of communication 
resources in education, U.S. Office of Education, pro- 
fessional salaries, tax deduction for professional ex- 
penses, teacher retirement and social security, strength- 
ening of school districts, juvenile delinquency, inter- 
national relations, evaluation and subjective ratings, 
desegregation in the public schools, breakthrough in 
membership, the protection of children, urban prob- 
lems, and teacher-board of education relationships. 


Full text of the resolutions will appear in the NEA 
Handbook and in NEA Proceedings. Single copies of 
the complete text may be obtained by writing to the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


School Bill in Review 


> After a good start, the Administration’s proposals 
for federal support for education faded in the home- 
stretch. As of mid-August, the promising and prom- 
ised measures faced a cloudy future as talk increased 
of waiting for the next session of Congress. 


With the strong backing of the National Education 
Association, S 1021 made its way through the Senate 
under the leadership of Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Oreg.) , 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Education. 
By a vote of 49 to 34, the Senate on May 25 approved 
a bill to make funds available to the states to be spent 
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for teachers’ salaries or school construction or both. In 
addition, the bill provided for an extension of funds 
to go to school districts with a large federal impact be- 
cause of defense-related and similar activities. 


In the House, a similar bill was approved by the 
House Committee on Education and Labor. Rep. 
Frank Thompson, Jr., (D-N.J.), sponsor of HR 7300, 
told the delegates to the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly at Atlantic City that he was bringing a special 
message from President Kennedy in which the chief 
executive said HR 7300 “is a sound measure. It is a 
just measure. It is an urgently needed measure. . . .” 
Three weeks later, the House Rules Committee voted 
to table (i.e., to kill) HR 7300, by a vote of 8-7. Ai- 
tempts to work out an alternative bill were in process, 
but no clear-cut plan of action which gave promise of 
meaningful relief was in sight during Washington’s 
hot and humid dog days. 


Automation: Impact on Education 


& Focus of a new NEA study will be the impact of 
automation and other technological developments on 
education. The project is being financed by a grant 
from International Business Machines Corporation. 
Director of the major long-range project, announced 
at the Association’s 1961 convention, is Luther H. 
Evans, former director general of UNEsco and Librar- 
ian of Congress. A group of advisers will broadly rep- 
resent teachers, scientists, government, industry, labor, 
and others interested in education in relation to auto- 
mation. Chairman is Arthur S. Flemming, former Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and new president of the University of 
Oregon. 


The project’s first attention: a comprehensive survey 
of the impact automation has already had on educa- 
tion, the impact it is having now, and the problems 
arising from this. At later stages: research projects on 
special problems identified as needing original re-: 
search. These projects will primarily concern possible 
improvements in educational programs, policies, and 
techniques. 


Awards for Educational Journalism 


& Twenty-three winners in the fields of publishing 
and broadcasting were presented School Bell Awards 
at the NEA convention this summer. Given for dis- 
tinguished interpretative reporting on education, they 
included, on the national level, three awards each in 
the press category (Associated Press, Minneapolis 
Tribune, New York World-Telegram & Sun), net- 
work television (Columbia Broadcasting System, Don- 
na Reed Show, General Electric Theater) , and nation- 
al magazines (Good Housekeeping, Look, Saturday 
Review). Fourteen awards were made at the local 
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level. NEA’s National School Public Relations As- 
sociation is coordinating agency for the awards, made 
by seven national organizations. 


Named winners in the Education Writers Association’s 
1961 competition for outstanding coverage of educa- 
tion in the United States are: for local reporting— 
Mrs. James M. Donahoe, education editor of the 
South Hills Record, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; for na- 
tional .reporting—Erwin Knoll, staff reporter of the 
Washington (D.C.) Post; and for coverage of educa- 
tion by a general circulation magazine—Look. 


Combating a Growing Problem 


&> A new NEA program will strive to reduce the num- 
bers of young people who drop out of school before 
finishing high school and to establish what the role of 
the schools should be in serving the education needs 
of unemployed, out-of-school youths aged 16-20. 


Financed largely by the Ford Foundation, the three- 
year study will be directed by Daniel Schreiber, for- 
mer high school principal who was director of the 
New York City “Higher Horizons” program for pupils 
from slum neighborhoods. 


The NEA will operate a national clearinghouse to 
deal with the problems of the high school dropout and 
youth unemployment. It will provide consulting serv- 
ices for schools and community agencies and prepare 
and distribute publications and other information. 
NEA will also sponsor conferences on other aspects 
of the drop-out problem such as the effect of reading 
ability, motivation, work-study programs, and pupil 
migration to slum neighborhoods. 


TV College Course on U.S. Government 


> Structure and Functions of American Government 
will be offered for college credit this year by Conti- 
nental Classroom, starting September 25, NBC-TV, 
Monday through Friday, 6:30-7 am EpT. Professor in 
charge will be Peter Odegard, chairman of the de- 
partment of political science, University of California, 
Berkeley. Sponsors are NEA’s American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, NEA’s National 
Council for the Social Studies, and the American 
Political Science Association. 


Foreign Languages, New NEA Department 


&> The immediate response of more than 700 NEA 
members from thirty states indicates the interest al- 
ready generated in the new NEA Department of 
Foreign Languages. Emma M. Birkmaier, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, was chairman of the ad 
hoc committee which planned the organization ad- 
mitted to NEA in June by unanimous vote of the 
Representative Assembly. 


Purposes of the DFL are to promote an effective pro- 
gram of modern and classical foreign language educa- 
tion in the schools and colleges of the United States; 
to act as a clearinghouse for information on foreign 
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language activities; to cooperate with all associations 
of foreign language teachers; to supplement existing 
services available to foreign language teachers; and 
to represent the profession of foreign language educa- 
tion in the NEA. 


Chairman of the DFL Interim Board of Directors is 
Genevieve S. Blew, supervisor of instruction, modern 
foreign languages, Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore. Interim representatives have been 
appointed for eight national regions. 


Students Rank Occupation Choices 


& College professors would come out on top, say 
college students who were asked to rank fifteen oc- 
cupations, if all conditions, such as salaries, were 
ideal. High school teachers would then also be much 
higher (sixth) on the occupation-rating scale. 


Actual ratings, however, show doctors first, followed 
in turn by lawyers, business executives, and college 
professors. Scientists, engineers, businessmen, and ac- 
countants were low on the list. These results come 
from a five-year study being conducted by two Michi- 
gan State University Oakland psychologists for the 
U.S. Office of Education. Students rated the occupa- 
tions in the four areas thought to be most important: 
cultured intellect, material and social success, socia- 
bility, personal and political responsibility. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


> NEA name changes: Kindergarten-Primary De- 
partment is now Department of Elementary-Kinder- 
garten-Nursery Education; Division of Travel Service 
becomes Division of Educational Travel. 


> On the brink of its third decade of service to 
the teaching profession, the NEA Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education and its 
allied committees were reorganized at the NEA con- 
vention according to plans previously announced. 
The Defense Commission and the Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom are merged under the 
title National Commission on Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities. 


& Newly elected president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers for a three-year term is Mrs. 
Clifford N. Jenkins, of Roslyn Heights, Long Island, 
New York. She succeeds Mrs. James C. Parker. 


»> James E. Bryan, director, Newark (New Jersey) 
Public Library, has been elected vice-president and 
president-elect of the American Library Association. 
He will take over next year from the current presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florrinel F. Morton, Baton Rouge. 


& Adoption by the Texks Legislature of a two per 
cent sales tax will finafice salary increases of at least 
$810 a year ($90 a month) in the state guaranteed 
minimum schedule for all school professional person- 
nel and also raise operating and transportation al- 
lowances. 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE 





® This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


ETV’s Not Socratic 


BEcAusE I’ve been trying to alert 
my students to the pros and cons of 
ETV, I’m grateful for the Dawson ar- 
ticle in your May issue. The point 
about the lack of stimulating Socratic 
give-and-take between teacher and 
students under TV teaching is most 
important. Students must feel the chal- 
lenge for active participation and the 
satisfaction of discovering and express- 
ing their own ideas on the subject 
under discussion. 

—EMMA A. HUNT, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Takes More Than the Yen 


ALTHOUGH I’m a man dedicated to 
teaching, and usually find the JouRNAL 
enjoyable and enlightening, I thought 
one article in the April issue was ri- 
diculous. This was “A Teacher with a 
Yen-To Be a Better Teacher.” On our 
common laborer’s wages an average 
teacher couldn’t do what the article 
recommends and still live comfortably. 

—AUGUSTINE MARANO, Blossburg, Pa. 


State College, 


Cover Connotations 


Tue April NEA Journat cover 
caught my eye and I asked my fifth 
graders to write short paragraphs on 
what the boy was thinking. Ten out 
of sixteen thought he was struggling 
with arithmetic. The eleventh agreed, 

(Continued on next page) 
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For Your Information 


NEA President, EWALD TURNER 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1962 NEA convention: July 1-6, Denver. 

American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. 
Theme: Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1961: 765,616. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 344-345. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 49-63. 
“a departments: Handbook, pages 112- 

NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 66-111. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 308-310. 


NEA DUES 


Active or Associate Membership $10 a 
year 

Life or Associate Life Membership 
$225 cash or $25 a year for 10 years 


Retired Pa pgete 4 $2 a year 
Student NEA Membershi $1 a year 
through Student NEA _ Chapters 


only 
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LET HIM LIVE 
WITH THE PIGS 


Tong Chin lived in a mountain village 
on the East Coast of Formosa. His 
home was a shed which was part of 
a pig pen. He was in rags, couldn’t 
speak Chinese, only tribal. He ate with 
his hands and his mother was anxious 
to get rid of him saying, “He can’t do 
anything. He only eats.” Her attitude 
explains why instead of living with her 
he existed with the pigs. He couldn’t 
run away because he was blind. A 
more hopeless future than the one he 
faced is hard to conceive. But visit 
him now in a Christian Children’s 
Fund Home for the Blind and listen to —_ , 
him recite his lessons and play part of a classic on the piano. In just 
a couple of months he has become a clean, bright and extremely 
appreciative boy. Modern teaching methods for the blind can 
accomplish miracles. 

But what about the other needy blind or crippled, tubercular, 
leprous, deaf and children who are normal except for their cruel 
hunger? Some of them do not even have a roof over their heads and 
sleep in the streets—these refugee, cast-off or orphan children 
without a friend or guidance and who are neglected like a stray dog— 
these forsaken children whom mercy passes by? 

Christian Children’s Fund can rescue and properly care for only 
as many of them as its income permits. Such children can be 
“adopted” in Formosa or any other of the 45 countries listed below 
and the child’s name, address, story and picture with the privilege 
of correspondence is provided the donor. The cost to the donor is 
the same in all countries, ten dollars a month. 





Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in COUNTRIES : ’ : 
1938, with its 415 affiliated orphanage schools ene a. _—. nasa —_ 
‘ : : urma, ameroun, anada, eylon, : 
= peage rehene- the largest Protestant Egypt, England, Finland, France, Greece, Hong 
orphanage organization in the world, assisting Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
over 36,000 children. It serves, with its affiliated Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lap- 
homes, over 35 million meals a year. It is land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, _ Mexico, 
registered with the Advisory Committee on Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Volunt Aid of the International Cooperation Puerto Rico, Rhodesia (North), Rhodesia 

ee ee ° See Pp (South), Scotland, Spain, Syria, Taiwan 


Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment. It is experienced, efficient, economical 
and conscientious. 


(Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, United States 
(Indian, negro, white), Vietnam (Indochina), 
Western Germany. 


For Information Write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [0 girl D for 
one year i 














I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $. 


ae ereees (COPlease send me further information. 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 


Enclosed is payment for the full year NAME 

(O first month [. Please send me the ADDRESS 

child’s name, story, address and picture. CITY Zone. 
I understand that I can correspond with STATE 


the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 









GET UP TO 50 HOURS 
OF FREE TIME 
THIS SCHOOL 
YEAR WITH 
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A PROVEN TIME-SAVER 
FOR EVERY TEACHER 


BETTER THAN EVER! YOU GET 
FAST, ACCURATE SCORES ON 
PAPERS WITH ANY NUMBER OF 


PROBLEMS —UP TO 95! 
Just set the E-Z Grader slide at 
the total number of problems 
given. Directly below, you'll in- 
stantly find the percentage score 
opposite the, number of wrong 
answers. That’s all there is to 
do... no long, tiring calculation 
no errors . .. no disputes. 
No wonder E- Z Grader is praised 
’round the world by teachers of 
all subjects, all grades, all re- 
porting methods. Get set now for 
years of faster, easier scoring. 
Order your E-Z ee $1 


today! Still only . 
NOW EXPANDED & IMPROVED! 
NEW E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 
Instantly and automatically gives 
you accurate percentage average 
of 3 to 17 papers. Your best 
friend at report eee time. S 
Buy now! 1 
ORDER TODAY! FULLY 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
GRADER 
) > Ae 
28999 Gates Mills Blvd., Dept. N 


Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush me by return mail postpaid 
E-Z Graders @ $1.00 
E-Z Average Finders @ $1.00 


(0 cash [] check or M.O. 


State 


SAVE! 10% discount on quantity orders 
of 10 or more. SAVE! 





OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 5) 


and put on chocolate icing: “He is 
thinking of a double decker chocolate 
cake during an arithmetic test. Can’t 
you just taste that cake? I surely can.” 

—LORETTA E. MORGAN, Douglas School, 
Pekin, Ill. 


Finds Poll Injudicious 


As reported in the May JourNaL, the 
Teacher-Opinion Poll asked a loaded 
question: “Do you favor the judicious 
use of corporal punishment as a dis- 
ciplinary measure in elementary 
schools?” Using the word judicious 
makes a sadistic practice sound re- 
spectable. Why not ask an_ honest 
question: “Do you favor hitting chil- 
dren to keep order?” 

—GERTRUDE KEITH, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Vital Point Missed 


I wisH your May editorial on “The 
Service Professions” had not over- 
looked the school-nurse-teacher. Al- 
though we are relative newcomers, we 
feel we are a vital “drawing together 
point” for teacher, pupil, and home. 

—DOROTHY M. BUELL, Wayland (N.Y.) 
Central School. 


Dewey School, 


Not Punch Happy 


“THE PROFESSOR’S PUNCH” in the 
March issue is in bad taste for a 
teachers magazine. We and the health 
books teach that alcoholic beverages 
are harmful, and we deplore riotous 
student demonstrations. Yet here is a 
story where beer drinking is a proper 
thing for a professor and in which he 
is rewarded for throwing a_ brick 
through a window. 

—ZEHNA B. SCHNEIDER, Ft. 
Colo. 


Collins, 


Teacher-Politician 


KinG TELLE, principal of the high 
school in Valparaiso, Indiana, for the 
past sixteen years, 
is now serving a 
four-year term on 
his city council. 

He is a mem- 
ber of his local 
and state educa- 
tion associations 
and of NEA; is a 
past president of 
his state’s princi- 
pals’ association, 
and of the Indiana High School Ath- 
letic Council, a post he held for fifteen 
years, 

With this record of professional 
service behind him, in the future Mr. 
Telle plans to devote his extra time 
to political activity. 

—AUDREY SHAUER, iii NEA state 
director for Indiana, Valparaiso. 








NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 





Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 


ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Prices quoted, un- 
less otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and subject to discount on quan- 
tity lots of the same item and issue: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. For a 
listing of more than 1000 NEA publi- 
cations, request a free copy of the cur- 
rent NEA Catalog of Publications. 


Art Education in the Elementary 
School by Hilda P. Lewis. No. 23 in 
the series, What Research Says to the 
Teacher, published jointly by the 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers and the 
American Educational Research Assn. 
1961. 32p. 25¢. Stock No. 11-522. Or- 
der from Pub. Sales. 

Administrative Practices in Urban 
School Districts, 1958-59. Research 
Report 1961-R10. Data on 68 items 
of administrative practice; e.g., pri- 
mary block plan, ability grouping, 
length of school year, and employ- 
ment of teacher-aides. 73p. 75¢. Stock 
No. 43-582. Research Div. Order from 
Pub. Sales. 

An Annotated Bibliography on the 
Academically Talented. Contains 750 
items of literature on the gifted since 
1950 and a discussion of trends and 
areas of interest. 1961. 160p. $1. Stock 
No. 50-801. Academically Talented 
Student Project. Order from Pub. 
Sales. 

1961 Annual Meeting. The National 
Elementary Principal. Report on 
meeting of Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals in Atlantic City. 
56p. 75¢. Stock No. 18-600.49. DESP. 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

Art for the Academically Talented 
Student. Includes suggested activities 
for program planning, a list of select- 
ed references, and curriculum out- 
lines of experimental programs. 1961. 
112p. $1. Stock No. 50-111. Project on 
the Academically Talented Student in 
cooperation with the Natl. Art Edu- 
cation Assn. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Art Education in the Secondary 
School. Reprinted from The Bulletin 
of the Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals. 1961. 102p. $2.50. Stock 
No. 6-106. Natl. Art Education Assn. 

Careers in Mathematics. Short de- 
scriptions of the work of young mathe- 
maticians, with a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of careers in mathematics. 
1961. 32p. 25¢. Stock No. 30-128. Pro- 
duced jointly by Natl. Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and Natl. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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NEW BOOKS HELP TEACHERS WHO WORKIN 
“SUNDAY SCHOOL 


David C. Cook’s 
“GROWING YEARS” SERIES 


give you new insight 
into the needs and interests 
of your students 


CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


to receive free 
“Growing Years” Books 
and Lesson Evaluation Portfolio, 



























































































































































Also available at your local Christian Bookstore. 


As you know, Sunday school teaching be- 
comes more meaningful when you know and 
understand your students thoroughly. David 
C. Cook’s new “Growing Years” series meets 
this need with a clear, concise study of each 
age group. These enlightening profiles dis- 
cuss the needs, interests and problems of the 
group on three different levels: spiritual, edu- 
cational and social. Written simply and force- 
fully, the books are extremely valuable in 
Sunday school teaching. 
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We invite you to send for the book about your To: David C. Cook Publishing Company, 1 Dept. 9-13 NEA 
department—free, with no obligation. Along | 850 North Grove Avenue, Elgin, Illinois | 
with your “Growing Years” book, we'll in- ‘ 

: : Please send me the “Growing Years” book and Lesson Eval- i 
clude a complete Lesson Evaluation a I uation Portfolio for the department I have checked below. | 
with actual samples of the David C. Cook Sun- | I understand there is no cost or obligation. ] 
day school course materials. You’ll find many 
helpful teaching ideas both in the book and in | (C0 Beginners C Junior O sr. High i 
the Portfolio. Just fill in and mail the coupon. = | (ages 4-5) (ages 9-11) (ages 15-17) i 

I D Primary OD Jr. High OD Adult I 
i (ages 6-8) (ages 12-14) (age 18 and up) 5 
Name. 
id C. Cook 

IN aici tcndiisinatsiegetisicn iinet eiaiaaplatainiiiaiaiiais 

Davi e LOO | go i 
, 
PUBLISHING COMPANY Re enetteenepnreentoeyi ere i 
850 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. Hi Full Church Name | 
| Check Sunday ] 
School Position: 
See the entire David C. Cook | (0 Teacher [J Dept. Supt. [1] Gen. Supt. [J Ch. Ed. Dir. [J Pastor } 
line at your Christian Bookstore . Zl 
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teaching aid 


highly successful 


in classroom tests 


SINGING SCIENCE RECORD 
proves effective learning and 
motivation tool, Grade 2 and up 
— U. of Illinois educator reports 


The use of specially composed songs to 
teach elementary science is a highly effective 
aid for grade teachers who lack science 
training—according to a recent study con- 
ducted in Urbana, Ill., classrooms by Dr. 


J. Richard Suchman, Professor of Education 
at the University of Illinois and Director 
of Illinois Inquiry Studies. 

In carefully controlled tests involving 747 
pupils in Grades 2, 4 and 6, he examined the 
value of Space Songs—a 12”, 3344 rpm rec- 
ord conveying simple factual information 
about outer space through the lyrics of 16 
catchy, singable tunes. The songs markedly 
accelerated “concept building and produc- 
tive thinking” in all three grades, the educa- 
tor concludes in a 12-page report. 

“The consensus among teachers using the 
record,” Dr. Suchman notes, “was that the 
children were strongly attracted to the songs, 
that there was intense interest in the science 
content of the lyrics, and that conceptual 
growth did occur.” 

Space Songs is one of a new series of 
Singing Science Records, developed by the 
Science Materials Center, creators and dis- 
tributors of teaching aids for the nation’s 
schools. Music and lyrics are composed by 
the well-known children’s songwriting team, 
Zaret and Singer, in consultation with sci- 
entific authorities. 

The series also includes Songs for Nature 
Study, Energy and Motion, Weather and 
Climate—each priced at $3.95. Songbooks, 
with complete lyrics and piano score, are 
available at $1.00 each. 


FREE . . . Fill in below to obtain compli- 
mentary copy of complete Suchman Survey 
Report, along with free 7”, 78 rpm sample 
record of 4 typical Singing-Science songs. 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-281 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 6) 
Academy of Sciences-Natl. Research 
Council. Order from NCTM. 

The Central Purpose of American 
Education. Reviews goals of educa- 
tion and emphasizes the fact that the 
common thread of education is the 
development of the ability to think. 
1961. 24p. 35¢. Stock No. 19-120. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Order 
from Pub. Sales. [See page 13.] 

Conference Time for Teachers and 
Parents. Teachers’ guide to successsful 
conference reporting. Published by 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn. 
in cooperation with Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers. 1961. 36p. 50¢. Stock No. 
41-133. Order from NSPRA. 

Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1961. Proceedings of the 16th natl. 
conference of the Assn. for Higher 
Education. 1961. 296p. $5. Stock No. 
25-513. AHE. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Elementary Education and the Aca- 
demically Talented Pupil. Considers 
problem of how to meet needs of 
academically talented in the elemen- 
tary school and provides guidelines for 
sound appraisal and action by the 
schools. 1961. 96p. $1. Stock No. 50- 
109. Produced cooperatively by the 
Project on the Academically Talented 
Student and DESP. Order from Pub. 
Sales. 

Evaluation in Mathematics. 26th 
Yearbook. Developed around three 
main themes: General theory, prac- 
tical techniques, and application to 
classroom problems. 1961. 220p. $3 
to nonmembers of NCTM; $2 to 
members. Stock No. 30-016. Order 
from NCTM. 

Extending the School Year. Illus- 
trates trends, reports growth, and de- 
scribes various types of summer 
school programs for pupils and sum- 
mer in-service opportunities for 
teachers. 1961. 68p. $1.25. Stock No. 
61-146. Order from Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

The Family Today, Part I, 1961 
DHE Bulletin. Recommendations from 
the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth for Home Economics 
Teachers. 1961. 48p. 75¢. Stock No. 
26-106. Dept. of Home Economics. 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

Focus. First yearbook of the Natl. 
Assn. of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators. Provides statistical informa- 
tion, articles about public school adult 
education, and a report of NAPSAE 
activities during the year. 1961. 176p. 
Free to active members of NAPSAE; 
$2 to associate members; $5 to non- 
members. Stock No. 3-100.02. Order 
from NAPSAE. 

Help for the Underachiever in 59 
School Districts, ERS Circular No. 2, 
1961. Outlines local plans for identi- 
fying and helping the underachieving 


student. 32p. $1. Stock No. 21-941. Edu- 
cational Research Service. Order from 
Pub. Sales. 

The Junior High School We Need. 
Studies role of today’s junior high 
school and suggests ways to improve 
the education of adolescents. 1961. 
37p. $1. Stock No. 61-145. Order from 
ASCD. 

Keeping Up with Early Education. 
Sept. 1961 Newsletter of the Dept. 
of Elementary-Kindergarten-Nursery 
Education. Contains report of annual 
meeting, general news, and message 
from the president. 4p. 25¢ (subscrip- 
tion $1). Stock No. 28-900. Order sin- 
gle copy or more from Pub. Sales. Or- 
der subscription from the department. 

Local Color 1960-61. Summary of 
projects completed under the Local 
Project Recognition Program  spon- 
sored by the NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers and state departments of 
classroom teachers. 44p. 25¢. Stock No. 
11-127. DCT. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Natural Sciences and Mathematics. 
June 1961 Review of Educational Re- 
search. Summary of significant re- 
search on natural sciences and mathe- 
matics that has appeared in the last 
four years. 116p. $2. Stock No. 4-666. 
American Educational Research Assn. 

NEA Research Bulletin. Articles on 
supply and demand of college teach- 
ers, school board rules, special classes 
for handicapped children, the junior 
high school, median scheduled salaries, 
changes in teachers’ salary schedules, 
lifetime earnings, and merit ratings. 
May 1961. 32p. 60¢. Stock No. 44-639. 
Research Div. Order from Pub. Sales. 

New Horizons for the Teaching 
Profession. Report by an NEA Special 
Project task force to the Natl. Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 1961. 243p. Cloth- 
bound, $3. Stock No. 52-128; paper- 
back, $2. Stock No. 52-129. NCTEPS. 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

Official Report 1960-61. Contains re- 
ports of officers and committees and 
the platform and resolutions of the 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 108p. 
Single copy free. Stock No. 11-128. 
Order from DCT. 

Platform and Resolutions 1960-61. 
Adopted by the DCT Representative 
Assembly in Atlantic City, June 26, 
1961. 24p. Single copy free. Stock No. 
11-129. Order from DCT. 

Pupil’s Day in Court: Review of 
1960. Research Report 1961-R6. Pre- 
sents digests of cases under six head- 
ings: admission and_ attendance, 
school desegregation, pupil injuries, 
transportation, sectarian education, 
and miscellaneous. 51p. 75¢. Stock No. 
43-578. Research Div. Order from 
Pub. Sales. 

Research on the Academically Tal- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Teach for Tomorrow 


HROUGHOUT history, men have found themselves 
face to face with the dual necessity of solving the 
problems of the present and at the same time 
ncerning themselves with the future. This dual need 
as often frustrated them as they have attempted to 
accept the past, work in the present, and mold the 
future. 

Abraham Lincoln, speaking to Congress almost a 
hundred years ago, made an observation still perti- 
nent: “The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate 
to the stormy present. The occasion is piled high with 
_ difficulty, and we must arise to the occasion. As our 
— case is new, so must we think and act anew.” 

As we teachers accept the challenges placed before 
F us in our own time, we see evidence on every hand 
| that gives us concern. As we attempt to teach for to- 
morrow, we face the urgent problems of today. We 
know, for example, that too many students are leaving 
school too early, that consolidation is unfinished, that 
urbanization is still bringing about conditions we have 
not yet fully met, that we lack adequate facilities for 
technical training, that we must work often with inef- 
F fective and unqualified staff. 
| And beyond these educational problems loom the 
| tangles of a troubled world. We note with concern the 
| need for greater understanding and mutual apprecia- 
; tion among all peoples. We know that in large sectors 
| of the globe children and adults are impoverished, 
| that whole peoples stand helpless in the grip of lim- 
pited or no educational opportunities. Are we as 
| teachers providing the examples of tolerance and ac- 
| ceptance that are necessary if we are to live in a world 
at peace? Out of my strong conviction in this area, I 
call on all teachers to assist in developing better un- 
| derstandings among ourselves and teachers in other 
@ countries. 
| In addition, the tomorrow for which we teach and 
uild must be fashioned with the full recognition that 
‘as individuals we play a small but highly significant 
role. The results of our single efforts may not be visi- 


Mr. Turner, 1961-62 NEA president, is vocational guidance 
§ director at the Helen McCune Junior High School, Pendle- 
_ ton, Oregon. “Teach for Tomorrow,” the NEA 1961-62 
4 , was chosen by Mr. Turner. 
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ble to us, but our responsibility is no less great. In our 
classrooms today are the diplomats, ditchdiggers, doc. . 
tors, dieticians, and dairymen of the future. Ours is 
the responsibility to teach them the dignity and worth 
of all kinds of honest endeavors and to help each of 
them to his fullest potentiality. This we must do for 
the sake of the individual and for the sake of our so- 
ciety because from individual moral fiber is woven our 
national character. 

I believe that the teaching profession, united in a 
common goal—to teach for tomorrow—can meet its 
own problems; can assist materially in creating a bet- 
ter understanding among men of all races and creeds; 
can help check the moral blight that afflicts our so- 
ciety—that is, I believe that we can achieve these goals 
if we will act. 

I suggest three actions that each of us can take: 

First, we are engaged in an all-out campaign to en- 
roll a million members in NEA. Each of us should 
ask ourselves: Am I professionally perceptive? Am I 
doing my: part to improve schools and strengthen my 
profession by joining my local, state, and national 
professional associations and participating in their 
programs? By pooling our resources and efforts, we 
can best achieve our goals. 

Second, we can take a good, long look at ourselves. 
We can ask ourselves if we are a part of the solution 
or still a part of the problem. We must do our best. 

And third, we can recognize our individual respon- 
sibility to make a contribution toward achieving our 
mutually desired results. We can become motivated by 
our own concern for the future. 

The preservation of our way of life, the task of mak- 
ing tomorrow better than today, require us as teach- 
ers to be physically strong, morally sound, spiritually 
responsive, and intellectually inquisitive. We must 
look to tomorrow, for, truly, tomorrow is the teacher’s 
stock in trade. 

The chailenge to us is great and the need for our 
action is now. We must never fear to move ahead. 
David Livingstone, the great explorer, stated, “I will 
go anywhere—provided it is forward.” 

This goal must be our goal, our intent as we all, 
together, “teach for tomorrow.” ae at 
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The effects of the expanded services of the NEA have been felt in every part of the nation... 


vention in Philadelphia voted overwhelmingly to 
expand the Association’s services. The requests for 
an expanded program made by these delegates were 
based on recognition that costs for materials and serv- 
ices were rising. They knew that some additional 
funds would be needed even to maintain the program 
as it was then. Furthermore, the delegates in 1957 saw 
the need for expanded services to deal with growing 
educational problems. These delegates, accepting the 
advice of thousands of NEA members who had met to 
discuss these problems in the three years before the 
Centennial, voted for an increase in Association dues 
and laid down guidelines for the expanded program 
they wanted these extra funds to purchase. 
Your Association has followed these guidelines; it 


T 1957, the delegates to the NEA Centennial con- 


Dr. Carr is NEA executive secretary. This article is a con- 
densed version of Dr. Carr’s report at the Atlantic City con- 
vention. Illustrations and full text of the report are included 
with Convention High Lights, color filmstrip available for $3, 
Stock No. 38-818, from NEA Publications Division, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Illustrations on pages 10 
and I1 are from the filmstrip. 
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has expanded its program as you requested. Here are 
some of the ways this expansion has taken place. 


First, you asked that the Association strengthen its 
already strong efforts in the collection and distribu- 
tion of information and ideas. This has been done. 
To strengthen research services, a scientific polling 
plan has been developed which enables the Associa- 
tion to gather facts and opinions much faster and more 
accurately. A special project to study school finance 
at state and national levels has been set up. 

To better disseminate the information and ideas 
that are gathered, the JouRNAL has been made more 
attractive in format, text, and illustration. A series of 
half-page JOURNAL inserts has been added—inserts that 
are also available separately so they can be readily 
shared with fellow citizens. Circulation of the NEA 
News has been trebled. The NEA Research Bulletin 
has been improved by a more graphic and colorful 
format. Additional writers, editors, artists, and pho- 
tographers have been employed with resultant im- 
provement of the Association’s many publications. 
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More field workers—five new persons in all—have 
been added to the staff to help present the NEA pro- 
gram to local and state groups. Three more regional 
offices—in San Francisco, St. Paul, and New York City 
—have been opened. 

To help carry more of the news and the needs of the 
schools to the public, the Association’s public relations 
services have been greatly expanded. An Editorial In- 
formation Center in New York City has dramatically 
increased and improved the coverage of education by 
magazines and newspapers, and by radio and TV net- 
works. NEA now produces a thirteen-week film series 
for TV each year. In addition, the expanded program 
made possible a fifteen-week “Meet the Professor’ TV 
show. The new services also include thirteen radio 
tapes for local and state use each year. A weekly NEA 
Air Letter carries news of education to 2,000 radio 
stations. 

You asked the NEA to capitalize on the recent re- 
birth of public interest in education through greater 
cooperation with national organizations. The Associa- 
tion has worked for effective cooperation with such 
groups. Additional staff and funds have enabled the 
NEA to double its participation in meetings of civic 
organizations and to triple its mailings to these groups. 


Pawe years ago you asked for new emphasis and new 
directions in the field of teacher welfare, with special 
emphasis on salaries. An all-out effort has been made 
to establish the minimum NEA salary goals in each 
community of the nation. NEA’s already good studies 
on teacher salaries have been expanded. Expert con- 
sultants on salaries have been employed to work with 
state and local associations. The salary consultants 
have developed helpful materials in the form of a 
newsletter and other publications. These activities and 
services, together with your state and local efforts, have 
raised the level of teachers’ salaries from an average of 
$4200 in 1956-57 to over $5200 in 1960-61. 

The Association’s program for the defense of schools 
and teachers against unwarranted attacks and unfair 
treatment has been expanded. The addition of an as- 
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+ + + more effective research and communication 
within the profession and with the lay public . 






. accelerated activities in the field of teach- 
er welfare and professional standards 


sociate legal counsel and a technical writer has expe- 
dited investigations and action growing out of them. 
The NEA has sponsored two major study and action 
programs to improve conditions of work at all levels 
of teaching. In addition, a consultant on teacher wel- 
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- + + increased legislative 
activity involving many 
state and local leaders . . 








fare has been employed. His first responsibility has 
been to develop a life insurance program which may 
save money for participating members. [see page 32]. 


You asked for high priority for a federal legislative 
program. The expanded program has made it possible 
to develop support throughout the country for needed 
action by the Congress of the United States. Increased 
funds and staff have facilitated organization of effort 
in Congressional districts throughout the country to 
inform public opinion about need for legislation. 

These efforts helped to pass the National Defense 
Education Act in 1958, and the Association has moved 
closer to its goal that the federal government as- 
sume a reasonable share in the financing of schools 
[see page 3]. These efforts and others, coupled with 
the passing events and emerging needs of the times, 
have made education a national issue. 


In 1957, you recommended new services in the field 
of teacher education and professional standards. The 
special project entitled “New Horizons” has been es- 
tablished as part of our efforts in this area. In addi- 


- . + Special projects . 


tion, three professional staff members have been em- 
ployed to help local, state, and national efforts in 
teacher education and recruitment. Teaching Career 
Month has been initiated to help attract able young 
people to the profession. 

In terms of effective long-range educational plan- 
ning and improvement of instructional services, your 
Association can point to a new report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, a three-year Project on 
the Instructional Program, other projects such as those 
on juvenile delinquency and on the academically tal- 
ented, the doubling of budgets in areas such as adult 
education where emphasis was requested, and addi- 
tional expansions in safety education, higher educa- 
tion, international education, and many other areas. | 


5 sum it all up, your expanded program means, 
among other things, citizens and professional educa- 
tors better informed about education; it means more 
status for the profession; it means higher salaries and 
better working conditions for teachers. And most im- 
portant of all, it means a higher quality of instruction 
for the boys and girls in the nation’s schools. + # 


. . additional expenditures that have re- 


sulted in the improvement of instruction in our nation’s schools. 
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In a long-awaited statement, 





the Educational Policies Commission identifies 


The Central Purpose 


of American Edueation 


the wishes of the people, but the strength of this 

bond in America has been unique. The American 
people have traditionally regarded education as a 
means for improving themselves and their society. 
Whenever an objective has been judged desirable for 
the individual or the society, it has tended to be ac- 
cepted as a valid concern of the school. The American 
commitment to the free society—to individual dignity, 
to personal liberty, to equality of opportunity—has 
set the frame in which the American school grew. The 
basic American value, respect for the individual, has 
led to one of the major charges which the American 
people have placed on their schools: to foster that de- 
velopment of individual capacities which will enablé 
each human being to become the best person he is 
capable of becoming. 

The schools have been designed also to serve so- 
ciety’s needs. The political order depends on respon- 
sible participation of individual citizens; hence the 
schools have been concerned with good citizenship. 
The economic order depends on ability and willing- 
ness to work; hence the schools have taught vocational 
skills. The general morality depends on choices made 
by individuals; hence the schools have cultivated 
moral habits and upright character. 

Educational authorities have tended to share and 
support these broad concepts of educational purposes. 
Two of the best-known definitions of purposes were 
formulated by educators in 1918 and 1938. The first 
definition, by the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, proposed for the school a set 
of seven cardinal objectives: health, command of fun- 
damental processes, worthy home membership, voca- 
tional competence, effective citizenship, worthy use of 

The material presented here is Part I of The Central Purpose 
of American Education, a recent publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the NEA and the AASA, 24 p. 


Single copy 35¢; quantity discounts. Stock No. 19-120. Hard 
cover, $1.25. Stock No. 19-121 Order from NEA. 


i ANY democracy, education is closely bound to 
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leisure, and ethical character. The second definition, 
by the Educational Policies Commission, developed a 


number of objectives ings: self-reali- 
zation, human relationship, economic efficiency, an 





civic res ibility. 


The American school must be concerned with all 
these objectives if it is to serve all of American life. 
That these are desirable objectives is clear. Yet they 
place before the school a problem of immense scope, 
for neither the schools nor the pupils have the time 
or energy to engage in all the activities which will 
fully achieve all these goals. Choices among possible 
activities are inevitable and are constantly being made 
in and for every school. But there is no consensus re- 
garding a basis for making these choices. The need, 
therefore, is for a principle which will enable the 
school to identify its necessary and appropriate con- 
tributions to individual development and the needs 
of society. 

Furthermore, education does not cease when the 
pupil leaves the school. No school fully achieves any 
pupil’s goals in the relatively short time he spends in 
the classroom. The school seeks rather to equip the 
pupil to achieve them for himself. Thus the search 
for a definition of the school’s necessary contribution 
entails an understanding of the ways individuals and 
societies choose and achieve their goals. Because the 
school must serve both individuals and the society at 
large in achieving their goals, and because the princi- 
pal goal of the American society remains freedom, the 
requirements of freedom set the frame within which 
the school can discover the central focus of its own 
efforts. 


Freedom of the Mind 


The freedom which exalts the individual, and by 
which the worth of the society is judged, has many 
dimensions. It means freedom from undue govern- 
mental restraints; it means equality in political par- 
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ticipation. It means the right to earn and own proper- 
ty and decide its disposition. It means equal access to 
just processes of law. It means the right to worship ac- 
cording to one’s conscience. 

Institutional safeguards are a necessary condition 
for freedom. They are not, however, sufficient to make 
men free. Freedom requires that citizens act responsi- 
bly in all ways. It cannot be preserved in a society 
whose citizens do not value freedom. Thus belief in 
freedom is essential to maintenance of freedom. The 
basis of this belief cannot be laid by mere indoctrina- 
tion in principles of freedom. The ability to recite the 
values of a free society does not guarantee commit- 
ment to those values. Active belief in those values de- 
pends on awareness of them and of their role in life. 
The person who best supports these values is one who 
has examined them, who understands their function 
in his life and in the society at large, and who accepts 
them as worthy of his own support. For such a person 
these values are consciously held and consciously ap- 
proved. 

The conditions necessary for freedom include the 
social institutions which protect freedom and the per- 
sonal commitment which gives it force. Both of these 
conditions rest on one condition within the individ- 
uals who compose a free society. This is freedom of 
the mind. 

Freedom of the mind is a condition which each in- 
dividual must develop for himself. In this sense, no 
man is born free. A free society has the obligation to 
create circumstances in which all individuals may 
have opportunity and encouragement to attain free- 
dom of the mind. If this goal is to be achieved, its 
requirements must be specified. 

To be free, a man must be capable of basing his 
choices and actions on understandings which he him- 
self achieves and on values which he examines for 
himself. He must be aware of the bases on which he 
accepts propositions as true. He must understand the 
values by which he lives, the assumptions on which 
they rest, and the consequences to which they lead. 
He must recognize that others may have different 
values. He must be capable of analyzing the situation 
in which he finds himself and of developing solutions 
to the problems before him. He must be able to per- 
ceive and understand the events of his life and time 
and the forces that influence and shape those events. 
He must recognize and accept the practical limita- 
tions which time and circumstance place on _ his 
choices. The free man, in short, has a rational grasp 
of himself, his surroundings, and the relation between 
them. 

He has the freedom to think and choose, and that 
freedom must have its roots in conditions both within 
and around the individual. Society’s dual role is to 
guarantee the necessary environment and to develop 
the necessary individual strength. That individual 
strength springs from a thinking, aware mind, a mind 
that possesses the capacity to achieve aesthetic sensi- 
tivity and moral responsibility, an enlightened mind. 
These qualities occur in a wide diversity of patterns 
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in different individuals. It is the contention of this 
essay that central to all of them, nurturing them and 
being nurtured by them, are man’s rational powers. 


The Central Role of the Rational Powers 


The cultivated powers of the free mind have always 
been basic in achieving freedom. The powers of the 
free mind are many. In addition to the rational pow- 
ers, there are those which relate to the aesthetic, the 
moral, and the religious. There is a unique, central 
role for the rational powers of an individual, however, 
for upon them depends his ability to achieve his per- 
sonal goals and to fulfill his obligations to society. 

These powers involve the processes of recalling and 
imagining, classifying and generalizing, comparing and 
evaluating, analyzing and synthesizing, and deducing 
and inferring. These processes enable one to apply 
logic and the available evidence to his ideas, attitudes, 
and actions, and to pursue better whatever goals he 
may have. 

This is not to say that the rational powers are all of 
life or all of the mind, but they are the essence of the 
ability to think. A thinking person is aware that all 
persons, himself included, are both rational and non- 
rational, that each person perceives events through 
the screen of his own personality, and that he must 
take account of his personality in evaluating his per- 
ceptions. The rational processes, moreover, make in- 
telligent choices possible. Through them a person can 
become aware of the bases of choice in his values and 
of the circumstances of choice in his environment. 
Thus they are broadly applicable in life, and they 
provide a solid basis for competence in all the areas 
with which the school has traditionally been con- 
cerned. 

The traditionally accepted obligation of the school 
to teach the fundamental processes—an_ obligation 
stressed in the 1918 and 1938 statements of education- 
al purposes—is obviously directed toward the develop- 
ment of the ability to think. Each of the school’s other 
traditional objectives can be better achieved as pupils 
develop this ability and learn to apply it to all the 
problems that face them. 

Health, for example, depends upon a _ reasoned 
awareness of the value of mental and physical fitness 
and of the means by which it may be developed and 
maintained. Fitness is not merely a function of living 
and acting; it requires that the individual understand 
the connection among health, nutrition, activity, and 
environment, and that he take action to improve his 
mental and physical condition. 

Worthy home membership in the modern age de- 
mands substantial knowledge of the role that the home 
and community play in human development. The 
person who understands the bases of his own judg- 
ments recognizes the home as the source from which 
most individuals develop most of the standards and 
values they apply in their lives. He is intelligently 
aware of the role of emotion in his own life and in the 
lives of others. His knowledge of the importance of 
the home environment in the formation of personality 
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enables him to make reasoned judgments about his 
domestic behavior. 

More than ever before, and for an ever-increasing 
proportion of the population, vocational competence 
requires developed rational capacities. The march of 
technology and science in the modern society progres- 
sively eliminates the positions open to low-level tal- 
ents. The man able to use only his hands is at a grow- 
ing disadvantage as compared with the man who can 
also use his head. Today even the simplest use of hands 


_is coming to require the simultaneous employment 


of the mind. 

Effective citizenship is impossible without the abil- 
ity to think. The good citizen, the one who contributes 
effectively and responsibly to the management of the 
public business in a free society, can fill his role only 
if he is aware of the values of his society. Moreover, 
the course of events in modern life is such that many 
of the factors which influence an individual’s civic 
life are increasingly remote from him. His own first- 
hand experience is no longer an adequate basis for 
judgment. He must have in addition the intellectual 
means to study events, to relate his values to them, 
and to make wise decisions as to his own actions. He 
must also be skilled in the processes of communication 
and must understand both the potentialities and the 
limitations of communication among individuals and 
groups. 

The worthy use of leisure is related to the individ- 
ual’s knowledge, understanding, and capacity to 
choose, from among all the activities to which his 
time can be devoted, those which contribute to the 
achievement of his purposes and to the satisfaction of 
his needs. On these bases, the individual can become 
aware of the external pressures which compete for his 
attention, moderate the influence of these pressures, 
and make wise choices for himself. His recreation, 
ranging from hobbies to sports to intellectual activity 
pursued for its own sake, can conform to his own 
concepts of constructive use of time. 

The development of ethical character depends upon 
commitment to values; it depends also upon the abil- 
ity to reason sensitively and responsibly with respect to 
those values in specific situations. Character is mis- 
understood if thought of as mere conformity to stand- 
ards imposed by external authority. In a free society, 
ethics, morality, and character have meaning to the 
extent that they represent affirmative, thoughtful 
choices by individuals. The ability to make these 
choices depends on awareness of values and of their 
role in life. The home and the church begin to shape 
the child’s values long before he goes to school. And a 
person who grows up in the American society inev- 
itably acquires many values from his daily pattern of 
living. American children at the age of six, for exam- 
ple, usually have a firm commitment to the concept of 
fair play. This is a value which relates directly to such 
broad democratic concepts as justice and human 
worth and dignity, But the extension of this commit- 
ment to these broader democratic values will not oc- 
cur unless the child becomes aware of its implications 
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for his own behavior, and this awareness demands the 
ability to think. 

A person who understands and appreciates his own 
values is most likely to act on them. He learns that his 
values are of great moment for himself, and he can 
look objectively and sympathetically at the values 
held by others. Thus, by critical thinking, he can 
deepen his respect for the importance of values and 
strengthen his sense of responsibility. 

The man who seeks to understand himself under- 
stands also that other human beings have much in 
common with him. His understanding of the possibil- 
ities which exist within a human being strengthens his 
concept of the respect due every man. He recognizes 
the web which relates him to other men and perceives 
the necessity for responsible behavior. The person 
whose rational powers are not well developed can, at 
best, learn habitual responses and ways of conforming 
which may insure that he is not a detriment to his 
society. But, lacking the insight that he might have 
achieved, his capacity to contribute will inevitably be 
less than it might have become. 

Development of the ability to reason can lead also 
to dedication to the values which inhere in rationality: 
commitment to honesty, accuracy, and personal re: 
liability; respect for the intellect and for the intellec- 
tual life; devotion to the expansion of knowledge. A 
man who thinks can understand the importance of 
this ability. He is likely to value the rational potentials 
of mankind as essential to a worthy life. 

Thus the rational powers are central to all the 
other qualities of the human spirit. These powers 
flourish in a humane and morally responsible context 
and contribute to the entire personality. The rational 
powers are to the entire human spirit as the hub is 
to the wheel. 

These powers are indispensable to a full and worthy 
life. The person in whom—for whatever reason—they 
are not well developed is increasingly handicapped in 
modern society. He may be able to satisfy minimal so- 
cial standards, but he will inevitably lack his full 
measure of dignity because his incapacity limits his 
stature to less than he might otherwise attain. Only 
to the extent that an individual can realize his poten- 
tials, especially the development of his ability to think, 
can he fully achieve for himself the dignity that goes 
with freedom. 

A person with developed rational powers has the 
means to be aware of all facets of his existence. In this 
sense he can live to the fullest. He can escape captivity 
to his emotions and irrational states. He can enrich 
his emotional life and direct it toward ever higher 
standards of taste and enjoyment. He can enjoy the 
political and economic freedoms of the democratic 
society. He can free himself from the bondage of ig- 
norance and unawareness. He can make of himself a 
free man. 


The Changes in Man’s Understanding and Power 


The foregoing analysis of human freedom and re- 
view of the central role of the rational powers in en- 
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abling a person to achieve his own goals demonstrate 
the critical importance of developing those powers. 
Their importance is also demonstrated by an analysis 
of the great changes in the world. 

Many profound changes are occurring in the world 
today, but there is a fundamental force contributing 
to all of them. That force is the expanding role ac- 
corded in modern life to the rational powers of man. 
By using these powers to increase his knowledge, man 
is attempting to solve the riddles of life, space, and 
time which have long intrigued him. By using these 
powers-to develop sources of new energy and means 
of communication, he is moving into interplanetary 
space. By using these powers to make a smaller world 
and larger weapons, he is creating new needs for in- 
ternational organization and understanding. By using 
these powers to alleviate disease and poverty, he is 
lowering death rates and expanding populations. By 
using these powers to create and use a new technology, 
he is achieving undreamed affluence, so that in some 
societies distribution has become a greater problem 
than production. 

While man is using the powers of his mind to solve 
old riddles, he is creating new ones. Basic assumptions 
upon which mankind has long operated are being 
challenged or demolished. The age-old resignation to 
poverty and inferior status for the masses of humanity 
is being replaced by a drive for a life of dignity for all. 
Yet, just as man achieves a higher hope for all man- 
kind, he sees also the opening of a grim age in 
which expansion of the power to create is matched 
by a perhaps greater enlargement of the power to 
destroy. 

As man sees his power expand, he is coming to real- 
ize that the common sense which he accumulates from 
his own experience is not a sufficient guide to the un- 
derstanding of the events in his own life or of the 
nature of the physical world. And, with combined un- 
easiness and exultation, he senses that his whole way 
of looking at life may be challenged in a time when 
men are returning from space. 

Through the ages, man has accepted many kinds 
of propositions as truth, or at least as bases sufficient 
for action. Some propositions have been accepted on 
grounds of superstition; some on grounds of decree, 
dogma, or custom; some on humanistic, aesthetic, or 
religious grounds; some on common sense. Today, the 
role of knowledge derived from rational inquiry is 
growing. For this there are several reasons. 

In the first place, knowledge so derived has proved 
to be man’s most efficient weapon for achieving power 
over his environment. It prevails because it works. 

More than effectiveness, however, is involved. There 
is high credibility in a proposition which can be ar- 
rived at or tested by persons other than those who 
advance it. Modesty, too, is inherent in rational in- 
quiry, for it is an attempt to free explanations of 
phenomena and events from subjective preference 
and human authority, and to subject such explana- 
tions to validation through experience. Einstein’s con- 
cept of the curvature of space cannot be demonstrated 
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to the naked eye and may offend common sense; but 
persons who cannot apply the mathematics necessary 
to comprehend the concept can still accept it. They 
do this, not on Einstein’s authority, but on their aware- 
ness that he used rational methods to achieve it and 
that those who possess the ability and facilities have 
tested its rational consistency and empirical validity. 

In recent decades, man has greatly accelerated his 
systematic efforts to gain insight through rational in- 
quiry. In the physical and biological sciences and in 
mathematics, where he has most successfully applied 
these methods, he has in a short time accumulated a 
vast fund of knowledge so reliable as to give him 
power he has never before had to understand, to 
predict, and to act. That is why attempts are con- 
stantly being made to apply these methods to addi- 
tional areas of learning and human behavior. 

The rapid increase in man’s ability to understand 
and change the world and himself has resulted from 
increased application of his powers of thought. These 
powers have proved to be his most potent resource, 
and, as such, the likely key to his future. 


The Central Purpose of the School 


The rational powers of the human mind have always 
been basic in establishing and preserving freedom. In 
furthering personal and social effectiveness they are 
becoming more important than ever. They are central 
to individual dignity, human progress, and national 
survival. 

The individual with developed rational powers can 
share deeply in the freedoms his society offers and 
can contribute most to the preservation of those free- 
doms. At the same time he will have the best chance 
of understanding and contributing to the great events 
of his time. And the society which best develops the 
rational potentials of its people, along with their 
intuitive and aesthetic capabilities, will have the best 
chance of flourishing in the future. To help every 
person develop those powers is therefore a profound- 
ly important objective and one which increases in im- 
portance with the passage of time. By pursuing this 
objective, the school can enhance spiritual and 
aesthetic values and the other cardinal purposes which 
it has traditionally served and must continue to serve. 

The purpose which runs through and strengthens 
all other educational purposes—the common thread 
of education—is the development of the ability to 
think. This is the central purpose to which the school 
must be oriented if it is to accomplish either its tra- 
ditional tasks or those newly accentuated by recent 
changes in the world. To say that it is central is not to 
say that it is the sole purpose or in all circumstances 
the most important purpose, but that it must be a 
pervasive concern in the work of the school. Many 
agencies contribute to achieving educational objec- 
tives, but this particular objective will not be gen- 
erally attained unless the school focuses on it. In this 
context, therefore, the development of every student’s 
rational powers must be recognized as centrally im- 


portant. ++ 
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The colorful auditorium of the huge Atlantic City, New Jersey, Convention Hall was the 
scene of general and business sessions of the NEA’s 99th annual meeting, June 25-30. 


Seen and heard at the 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


clearly and in no uncertain terms if we are ever 
to “elevate the character and advance the inter- 
ests of the teaching profession and promote the cause 


|": voice of the teachers of America must speak 


of public education.” It must be the voice of a united 
profession. .. . Let no petty desire for organizational 
prestige create ‘discor d where harmony should prevail. 
Let no self-seeking mar the good that a united profes- 
sion can accomplish. Let neither timidity nor com- 
placency prevent us from exercising true educational 
leadership. Finally, let no indifference force a few to 
carry the professional burden for the many. 
—CLARICE KLINE in her presidential address. 


| have clients to serve as do other profes- 
sionals. But, unlike other professionals, educators 
have two clients simultaneously—the individual and 
society—each of which has separate needs as well as 
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joint needs. It does not matter where you begin. 
Whether it be with society or with the individual, it 
soon becomes necessary to serve both. . . . It would 
seem that by a true and balanced orientation toward 
the life of man, in man’s relationship with man and 
with himself, teachers and educators the world over 
could influence the destinies of societies and of the 
individuals of which they are comprised. 

— JONAS E. SALK, M.D., School of Medicine, University 
of Pittsburgh. 


I DON’T know if this [Eichmann] trial is good for the 
world or bad for the world. I do know it is an act of 
justice. . . . For those of us who realize—as teachers 
must—that we should all seek to understand our his- 
tory, what is being set forth in this Jerusalem court- 
room is worthy of the most diligent study. The funda- 
mental question I think it raises recommends itself 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


Sir Ronald Gould was one of 
the convention’s major speakers. 


x 


Presiding over the convention, 1960-61 Presi- 
dent Clarice Kline told the story of the 
NEA’s incorporation in 1886 and Congres- 
sional charter of 1906. An exhibit of the 
historical documents will be permanently 
displayed in the lobby of the NEA Center. 


Ewald Turner, NEA president for 1961-62, congratulates Hazel Blan- 
chard, who was elected vice-president and_ president-elect. Mr. 
Turner is an Oregon vocational guidance director; Miss Blanchard, 
a California principal. She will serve as NEA president in 1962-63. 


A. C, Flora (right), who has served the NEA in various 
offices for thirty years, retired as chairman of the NEA 
Board of Trustees. With him (left to right) are former 
NEA executive secretary Willard E. Givens, Mrs. Givens, 
and William G. Carr, present executive secretary. 





uniquely to teachers. . . . How could this have hap- 
pened in the middle of the twentieth century? 

—MARTIN AGRONSKY, correspondent, National Broad- 
casting Company, in a recording sent to the conven- 
tion from Israel. 


Untess our educational system can produce a citi- 
zenry that has at least an ear for science, along with a 
passionate determination to make science the servant 
instead of the master of humane values, the result at 
best will be this: We may be able to retain a govern- 
ment for the people. But we will lose our capacity to 
maintain a government of and by the people as well. 

—SIDNEY HYMAN, author and lecturer. 


Ler me be emphatic: Until teachers know how to 
carry the charge, until teachers know how to carry 


their responsibilities, we are never going to have a 
worthwhile profession. And yet we could have one so 
easily. How do I know that? Let me tell you: Teach- 
ing is a service, and the great people of the earth are 
those who serve. . . . And you, the teachers of this 
country, have got the chance to prove by your devo- 
tion that you are of that sort of moral caliber. Only do 
it and believe me you can soon make teaching a great 
profession. ... 

—SIR RONALD GOULD, general secretary, National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales, and presi- 
dent, World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 


Many departments and special-interest groups met. More than 
twenty sectional meetings were held on promising new practices 
in education. For these meetings, topics ranged from programs 
for the academically talented to homes for retired teachers. 


Classroom Teachers Night was a social high light of the convention. Following the annual 
banquet, outstanding artists of the musical world presented a variety show, which was 
sponsored by the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers and New Jersey classroom 
teachers. Also on the social side during the week, there were more than thirty official 
breakfasts; many lunches, teas, and receptions; and more than a dozen large dinners. 
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Making effective use of the 


Substitute 
Teacher 


ROGER M. WOODBURY 


able defense for calling substitutes at the last 

minute and hustling them into a totally un- 
familiar situation. Continuing demand—eight to fif- 
teen teachers per day absent in a 300-teacher system— 
removes the substitute problem from the category of 
an occasional emergency. 

Making the substitute a vital link in a continuing 
educational process is a round-the-calendar job. Check 
below those activities used in your school to help forge 
this link. 


“ypenarases necessity is no longer an accept- 


W hat the Administrator Can Do 


___ Invite substitute teachers along with new staff 
members to a preschool indoctrination early in Sep- 
tember. Substitutes profit by instructions given the 
new teachers, meet regular members of the faculty, 
and learn something of the philosophy and organiza- 
tion of the school system. 

____ Conduct a substitute teachers’ workshop and 
provide orientation tours of school buildings. 

Provide the substitute with a handbook setting 

forth school policies on homework, methods of mark- 
ing papers, discipline, statement of liability involving 
pupils and staff, etc. 
___ Carry on intensive training programs for pro- 
spective substitutes—interested community residents 
who have been teachers or local citizens with at least 
two years of college. 

Fill need for a larger reservoir of competent 
substitutes through a district-wide adult education 
program. Administrators may pool their talents in 
advisory or instructional capacities in establishing a 
training course for substitutes as part of the adult 
education program. 

____ In the case of large city schools, consider insti- 
tuting a twenty-four hour telephone recording service 
in the personnel office so that teachers can report 





Mr. Woodbury is assistant superintendent of schools, Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts. 
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sickness or unavoidable emergencies without delay. 
Early morning transcription and reporting of messages 
which come in during the night enable the central 
office to reach and assign substitutes in time to meet 
the opening morning session. 

—_. Make a point of greeting a substitute new to the 
school, get him started on the first day, introduce him 
to the regular teachers, and make him feel a member 
of the team. 

Include substitute teachers in the system’s regu- 

lar program of teacher evaluation. Such evaluation, 
having as its major function the improvement of 
instructional staff, should be available to part-time as 
well as full-time teachers. 
—— Make sure that services of special personnel and 
educational resources (human and material) are 
known to substitutes and that referral procedures 
are clear. 

Set up a salary scale recognizing differences in 
professional preparation or experience of substitutes. 


W hat the Regular Teacher Can Do 


When classroom absence can be anticipated, in- 
vite the substitute to come in ahead of time to observe 
regular classroom instruction and routine. 

___ Be sure that plan books contain specific direc- 
tions and time allotments for each subject area each 
day; include a list of supervisory duties and a time 
schedule for regular activities and for special periods 
—music, art, gym, or shop. 

__. Post classroom routines, including lunchroom 
periods and the schedule of bells for class periods, 
opening exercises, and dismissal. 

—_. Provide information concerning location of keys, 
supplies, and materials. 

—_. Maintain an accurate seating chart so that each 
pupil can be identified by name. 

—— Consider listing helpful information about each 
child—making such notations as “dependable,” “slow,” 
“gifted,” “needs a firm hand.” 

—_—_ Post chart of classroom helpers and their duties 
along with special instructions for taking attendance, 
lunch count, milk money collections, etc. 

___ Provide information about how to deal with 
student passes, signing in and signing out, civil de- 
fense and air-raid activities, and fire drills. 

Seek to develop in pupils an attitude of courtesy 
and respect for the substitute teacher. 


W hat the Substitute Can Do 


Take responsibilities seriously enough to get 
training and indoctrination needed to become a pro- 
fessional member of the staff. 

—___._ Become _ familiar with the course of study, the 
policies, and the general plan of organization of the 
school system. 

Keep in touch with the teacher being replaced 
to reassure him and to get advice from him. 

Avoid criticism of the regular teacher or any 
member of the staff and refrain from making needless 
changes of usual classroom routines. + + 
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Better 
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... than he did twenty years ago 


VIDENCE shows that Johnny is reading better to- 
K day than he did twenty years ago. The critics 
who in recent years have declared that Johnny 
is not reading well have spoken without reliable 
evidence. Although investigations have been few and 
mainly based on relatively small population sam- 
plings, substantially all studies of reading attainments 
during the last forty years have indicated a steady 
gain in the quality and quantity of reading. 
In this article, I shall compare the attainments 
of a large group of children tested in 1957 in de- 


veloping new norms for the four batteries of the Gates 
Reading Tests with those measured for a similar 
purpose in 1937. The comparison is based on equiva- 
lent scores obtained by giving both the old and the 
new tests to about 1630 pupils, between 1957 and 1960. 

In the range from grades 2 through 6, the 1937 
children showed greater (or higher or superior or 


Dr. Gates is supervisor of research, Institute of Language 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. He discusses 
this topic at greater length in a booklet recently published 
by Teachers College, Reading Attainment in Elementary 
Schools: 1957 and 1937. 50¢. Order from Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y. 27. 
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more advanced) reading abilities than did the com- 
parable 1957 children at the same grade level. The 
difference, barely perceptible in grade 2, increases 
gradually to about 0.25 of a grade in grade 5, and 
0.3 of a grade in grade 6. 

However, comparison of 1957 and 1937 children at 
the same grade level by no means tells the whole 
story. There are a number of differences in the 
school populations and policies in 1957 and 1937; 
one of these—the difference in chronological age—is 
of great importance. 

Except in the early part of grade 1, the 1957 
children were, at a particular grade position, younger 
than those of our 1937 standardization group. The 
difference in ages increases from about 2.0 months at 
the middle of grade 2 to a maximum of about 9.0 
months at grade 5.5, and then decreases slightly to 8.0 
months at grade 6, and to 6.0 months at grade 6.5. 
These differences are the result of the change from the 
policy of basing promotion mainly on the three R’s 
to one of basing it largely on chronological, physical, 
and social factors. 

When the scores of the 1957 group are compared 
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with those of the 1937 pupils of the same chronologi- 
cal age, it is found that the 1957 children are superior 
in reading ability, except during the first school 
year. The superiority, which begins to appear in 
grade 2, amounts to about 5.0 months at the be- 
ginning of grade 4, reaches a maximum of 6.7 months 
in the middle of grade 5, then drops gradually to 
about 4.0 months in the middle and latter part of 
grade 6. To state the results in another way: When 
children in the range from grades 4 to 6.5 are com- 
pared, the 1957 children reach a particular level of 
reading ability, on the average, when they are 5.3 
months younger than the 1937 pupils. 


Tue statements above are based upon the averages 
of all the tests. A study of the differences in attain- 
ments between the 1957 and the 1937 children in 
the case of each test individually revealed some sig- 
nificant similarities and differences. 

The superiority of the 1957 pupils over those of the 
same age in 1937 in the word recognition test of the 
Gates primary and advanced primary tests was about 
the same as that shown in the sentence and _ para- 
graph comprehension tests. Although the older types 
of formal “phonics’’ were more widely taught in 
American schools from 1930 to 1937 than from 1950 
to 1957, there is no suggestion of a superiority of the 
1937 over the 1957 children in word recognition 
skills in comparison with comprehension skills. Sec- 
ond and third grade children in 1957 were superior 
to about the same degree in both. 

The 1957 children showed least superiority over 
the 1937 population of the same age in the case of 
speed tests, especially speed of the less rigid type of 
reading. The average for the three speed tests shows 
the 1957 pupils to be superior to the 1937 children 
of the same age in the grade 4 to 6.5 range by about 
3.4 months as compared with 5.3—the average for 
all the tests. 

Study of a sampling of results of the speed and 
accuracy tests obtained in 1942 and in 1957 led the 
writer to suspect that today’s children are more con- 
cerned with getting the meaning in good order than 
with achieving a high rate of speed. Persons familiar 
with the history of reading instruction will recall that 
during the late twenties and well into the thirties 
there was a good deal of enthusiasm in American 
schools for speeding up the rate of reading. 

It is my impression that the test papers from the 
1957 pupils contain fewer instances of the pupil's 
pushing his speed clearly beyond his capacity to 
comprehend accurately. The data give the impres- 
sion, however, that today’s children are more adapta- 
ble—that they change their speed more freely and 
frequently as they sense the adequacy of their com- 
prehension in each passage. Such flexibility is evidence 
that the reader is making understanding rather than 
mere high speed his main objective. 

Today’s children excel the 1937 group of the same 
age by approximately the same amount in the tests 
of reading vocabulary and level of comprehension. 
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Both are tests of level or power from which the in- 
fluence of speed and reading had been eliminated. 
The superiority of today’s children in these two 
power tests, which averages 6.2 months of reading 
age as compared with a mean of 3.4 months for the 
three speed tests, suggests again that although to- 
day’s children read somewhat faster than those in 
1937, they excel more conspicuously in the power, 
range, and depth of their comprehension. 

Many factors which influence this type of compari- 
son differed in 1937 from those of today. For example, 
the content of the tests favored the 1937 children. 
Some illustrations (drawings), words, and concepts 
in the old edition of the tests were less familiar to 
children of today than to those of yesterday. 

Then, too, a factor of great importance is the 
difference in the number and age distribution of 
nonpromotions and withdrawals from school in 1937 
and 1957. The importance of this factor is probably 
rarely realized by either laymen or educators. To 
give an example: The reading grades of twenty-six 
children in a sixth grade class in 1957 ranged from 
reading grade of 10.2 to 2.2, with a mean of 6.38, 
which is typical or average for the grade status of 
6.3 at the time of the test. 

Had the child with the lowest score been kept 
back in the fifth or a lower grade (as he would 
probably have been in 1937 if he had not left school 
entirely), the mean of this class would have been 
increased by nearly a fifth of a grade (0.17). If the 
two poorest pupils had left school or been held back, 
the class average would have been advanced a third 
of a grade; had the three poorest children left school 
or been held in a lower grade, the class mean would 
have jumped from 6.38 to 6.87, or a full half of a 
school year! 

Since there is no doubt that the poorest pupils 
were much more frequently refused promotion and 
more often left school twenty years ago than today, 
it is certain that both grade and age comparison of 
today’s schools with those of yesterday puts today’s 
schools at a great disadvantage. 


To sum up: A conservative estimate is that after 
about five years of attendance in the elementary 
school, today’s children achieve a level of reading abil- 
ity that is at least a half year in advance of the at- 
tainment of pupils of equivalent intelligence, age, 
and other related factors twenty years ago. Further- 
more, a study made by D. A. Worcester and Anne 
Kline, “Reading Achievement in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Schools 1921 and 1947,” strongly suggests that read- 
ing abilities of comparable pupils increased even more 
markedly between those years. 

Thus there appears to have been a continuous 
gain in the reading abilities of comparable pupils 
during the past three decades although certain data 
suggest (but do not prove) that conditions affecting 
schools within recent years (such as larger classes 
and competition of television) may have slowed down 
the rate of improvement. + + 
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Who Is Virgil T. 


HAVE never known a man more fascinating than 
Mr. Virgil T. Fry. His fascination grows daily 
because I have never met him. 

Mr. Fry, you see, was my predecessor in a small In- 
diana high school. He was a teacher of the social 
studies, and he was fired for incompetency. I was 
brought in to take his place. 

Dr. Kelwell, the superintendent of schools in Akara, 
first told me about Virgil T. Fry. “Fry,” he said, “was 
a most impossible man to work with. I hope you will 
not be like him.” 

“What was his trouble?” I asked. 

“Never anything in on time. Very hard man to 
work with. Never took advice.” Dr. Kelwell paused 
and leaned back in his chair. He shook his head vio- 
lently: “Very poor professional spirit.” 

The principal, Mr. Hasbolt, was considerably*more 
blunt. 

“You have a great chance here,” he said. “Mr. Fry, 
your predecessor, was a very poor teacher. He antag- 
onized everyone. Constant source of friction. I don’t 
recall when we ever had a teacher here who created 
more dissension among our faculty. Not only his own 
department either. Everyone in this building hated 
that man, I really do believe. I certainly hope you 
won't make the same mistakes.” 

If Kelwell and Hasbolt were indirect, the head of 
the English department wasn’t. “That man!” she 
sniffed. “He really was a terrible person. I’m not an 
old maid, and I’m not prudish, but Virgil T. Fry was 
a most intolerable person. He not only thought he 
could teach social studies and made a mess of it, but 
he also tried to tell me how to teach English. In fact, 
he tried to tell everyone how to do everything.” 

Miss Kennedy was neither an old maid nor prudish, 
and she was correct when she intimated that the rest 
of the staff felt as she did. Mr. Fry had insulted the 
music department, the science department, and above 
all the physical education department. 

Tiff Small was head of athletics. He was a fine man 
with whom I subsequently played a great deal of golf 
and some tennis. He wouldn’t discuss Fry. “That 
sissy!’ and he would sniff his big nose into a wrinkle. 

Mr. Virgil T. Fry’s landlady ultimately became my 
landlady, too. Remembering Tiff Small’s insinuation, 
I asked her if Fry ever went with girls. “Him? He 
courted like it was his sole occupation. Finally mar- 
ried a girl from Akara. She was a typist downtown.” 

Slightly abridged, “Who Is Virgil T. Fry?” is reprinted by 
special permission of The Clearing House. The story first 
appeared in The Clearing House in 1941, when Mr. Michener 
(later a Pulitzer Prize winner) was on the faculty of Colorado 
State College of Education. Fern Eads of Omaha suggested 


its inclusion in the Journal series of stories dealing with 
schools or teaching. 
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Fry? 


By JAMES A. MICHENER 


As the year went on I learned more about Fry. He 
must have been an objectionable person indeed, for 
the opinion concerning him was unanimous. In a way 
I was glad, for I profited from his previous sins. Every- 
one was glad to welcome me into the school system 
and into the town. 

Apart from his personality he was also a pretty 
poor teacher. I found one of his roll books once and 
just for fun distributed his grades along the normal 
curve. What a mess they were! He had eighteen per 
cent A’s where he should have had no more than 
eight per cent! His B’s were the same. And when I 
reached the F’s, he was following no system at all. 
And in the back of his desk I found 247 term papers 
he had never even opened! I congratulated myself on 
being at least more honest than my predecessor, even 
if I excelled him in no other way. 


f wAs in this frame of mind when Doris Kelley, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of a local doctor, came into 
my room one evening after school. “May I ask you a 
question?” she said. 

“Of course.” 

“Maybe you won’t like it,” she replied, hesitating 
a moment. 

I laughed. “Certainly I will. What is it?” 

“Why don’t you teach the way Mr. Fry did?” 

I was taken aback. “How did he teach?” I asked. 

“Oh,” was the answer, “he made everything so in- 
teresting!’”’ I swallowed and asked her to elaborate. 

“Well, Mr. Fry always taught as if everything he 
talked about was of utmost importance. You got to 
love America when you got through a course with 
Mr. Fry. He always had a joke. He wasn’t afraid to 
skip chapters now and then. 

“He could certainly teach you how to write a sen- 
tence and a term paper. Much better than the English 
teachers, only they didn’t like it very much. And did 
you read books when Mr. Fry taught you! Ten, maybe, 
a year, and all in the very kinds of things you liked 
best. 

“And class was always so interesting. Not boring.” 
She stopped and looked at me across the desk with 
a bit of Irish defiance in her eye. “I know what you're 
thinking,” she said, smiling. “But you're wrong. 
Everyone liked him. Almost every one of them did. 
And the reason I came in to see you this evening is 
that none of us like the way you teach. It’s all so very 
dull!” 

I blushed. Everyone had been telling me what a fine 
job I was doing. I stammered a bit, “Well, Mr. Fry 
and I teach two different ways.”’ 

“Oh, no,” she insisted, “It’s not that. Mr. Fry really 
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taught. I'll bet if you ask all the pupils they'll all say 
the same thing. He was about the only real teacher 
we had.” 

I became somewhat provoked and said a very stupid 
thing. ““Then why was he fired?” No answer. 

“You did know he was fired, didn’t you?’ Doris 
nodded. “Why?” 

Doris laughed. “Jealousy,” she said. 

I was alarmed. I wondered if the pupils really did 
dislike my teaching as much as Doris had implied. 
The next day in a class of which Doris was not a 
member I tried an experiment. 

“Well,” I said, ‘“we’ve now reached the end of 
the first unit. I wonder if it wouldn’t be a good idea 
to go back to a discussion of the big ideas of this 
unit?” I paused. 

Not much response, so I added, ‘“The way Mr. Fry 
used to do? Remember?” 

Immediately all the pupils sat up and started to 
pay attention. Most of them smiled. Two of the girls 
giggled and some of the boys squirmed. “Tom,” I 
asked, “will you take over?” for I had no idea of Mr. 
Fry’s method. 

Tom nodded vigorously and came to the front of 
the room. “All right,” he rasped, “who will dare?” 

“I will,” said a girl. “I believe that Columbus came 
to the New World more for religious reasons than 
for commercial reasons.” 

“Oh!” groaned a group of pupils, snapping their 
fingers for attention. Tom called on one. 

“I think that’s very stupid reasoning, Lucille. 
Spain was only using religion as a mask for imperial- 
ism.” 

Lucille turned in her seat and shot back, “You 
wouldn’t think so if you knew anything about Philip 
the Second.” 

And the debate continued until Tom issued his 
next dare. A pupil accepted and defiantly announced: 
“T think all that section about Spain’s being so poor 
at colonizing is the malarkey. Everything south of 
Texas except Brazil is now Spanish. That looks pretty 
good to me!” 

I winced at the word ‘“‘malarkey” and the pupils 
winced at the idea. The tigers of Anglo-Saxony rose 
to the defense of the text and the challenging pupil 
did his best to stand them off. 


A FEW nights later I drove some other pupils to 
a basketball game in a nearby city. One of the boys 
observed, as we were coming home: “Class has been 
much better lately. I sort of like history now.” 

‘How do you mean, better?” I asked. 

“Oh, more the way Mr. Fry used to teach.” 

“Was Mr. Fry such a good teacher?” I asked. 

“Oh, boy,” chortled the crowd, all at once. And 
one continued, “Was he? Boy, he could really teach 
you. I learned more from him than my big brother 
did at the university in the same course. That’s a 
fact! I had to read more, too, but I liked it.”’ 

“I always thought he was rather—well, sissy?” I 
observed. 
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“Fry? Oh, no!” the boys replied. “It’s true he 
didn’t like the athletic department and used to make 
some pretty mean cracks about athletes, but we all 
liked it a lot. No, Mr. Fry was a very good tennis 
player and could swim like a fish.” 


Taat night I went to visit Dr. Kelley, Doris’ father. 

“The fact is,” he said, “you’re in a tough spot. 
Virgil T. Fry was a truly great teacher. You're filling 
the shoes of a master. I hear the children talking. 
Fry seems to have been the only teacher who ever 
really got under their skins.” 

He paused, then added, “As a matter of fact, the 
pupils find your teaching rather empty, but I’m glad 
to say they think it’s been picking up recently.” He 
knocked out his pipe and smiled at me. 

“Then why was Fry fired?” I asked. 

“Difference of opinion, I guess,” the doctor re- 
plied. “Fry thought education consisted of stirring 
up and creating. He made himself very unpopular. 
You see, education is really a complete social venture. 
I see that from being on the school board. Fry was 
excellent with pupils but he made a terrible mess of 
his adult relationships.” 

“You're also a father,” I said. “Don’t you think 
your daughter deserves to have good teachers?” 

He lit his pipe again. “Of course, if you want the 
truth, I’d rather have Doris study under Fry than 
under you. In the long run she’d learn more.” He 
smiled wryly. “At the same time what she learns from 
you may be better for her in the long run than what 
she would have learned from Fry.” 

“May I ask you one question, Doctor?” I inquired. 
“Did you concur in Fry’s dismissal?” 

Dr. Kelley looked at me a long time and drew on 
his pipe. Then he laughed quietly. “I cut board meet- 
ing that night. I knew ahead of time that the prob- 
lem was scheduled to come up.” 

“How would you have voted?” 

“f think I would always cut board meeting,” he 
answered. “Fry was a disruptive force. He was also 
a very great teacher. I think the two aspects bal- 
anced precisely. I wouldn’t fight to keep him in a 
school and I wouldn’t raise a finger to get him out 
of one.” I frowned. 

He continued, “The fine aspect of the whole thing 
is that you, a beginning teacher, don’t have to be all 
Fry or all yourself. You can be both a great teacher 
and a fine social individual. It’s possible.” 

Dr. Kelley laughed again as he showed me to the 
door. “Don’t worry about it. And you may be in- 
terested to know that your superintendent, Dr. Kel- 
well, feels just as I do about the whole problem. He 
stood out till the last minute to keep Fry.” 

I went home badly confused. 


As I said before, I have never known a man so 
fascinating as Mr. Virgil T. Fry. Not a member of 
his faculty has a good word to say for him and not 
a pupil in any of his classes has an unkind word to 
say against him. +H 
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| School Mierarchy 


very beginning teacher knows that she should start off 

iy) the year with firm discipline. This she can do by en- 

lightening her pupils about who bosses whom in a school 

system. (Don’t shudder, educators. I simply mean: To whom does 

the pupil go for advice? To whom does the teacher go for ad- 
vice? To whom does the principal go for advice? etc.) 

I tried promoting such a discussion last year among my second- 
graders by asking these questions, and got an entirely new con- 
cept of the school hierarchy. I learned from one seven-year-old 

i girl that if a substitute teacher did not know how to charter 
buses for a field trip, the next logical person to ask would be a 
patrol boy, since he knows absolutely everything there is to 
know about transportation. 

But if the patrol boy did not know the answer, he would go 
to the sixth grade teacher, who obviously knows more than the 
teachers of the other five grades. If the sixth grade teacher did not 
know, she would ask the custodian, since he’s lived in the school 

all his life. But if he didn’t know, then of course he would have 
to ask the principal. 
“And who,” I asked, “would the principal go to if she didn’t 
know?” 

This was absolutely unthinkable. The principal knew every- 
thing from why you were wandering down the hall after the 
bell rang to why you should have your tonsils out. But on the 
unlikely chance that she didn’t, then the principal would have 
| to ask the chief of police or the National Guard or the PTA. 

And if that didn’t work, they all decided, then she would just 
have to write John Fitzgerald Kennedy himself. 

But if you think this hints of federally controlled schools, rest 
assured: Four out of five of my pupils also thought that the 

President should be contacted for such emergencies as losing your 
|  dog’s license or getting only 199 assorted balloons when you’d 
: ordered a packet of 200. 

—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 
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on what can be done about } |; 
Teen-Age 
Marriages 


in a futile effort to make it do a more adequate 
job of concealment. She had known that the visiting 
teacher was coming, but she was not prepared to see 
me, her school superintendent. The last time we'd 
faced each other was on the day she’d been dismissed 
from high school following her pregnancy and mar- 
riage—in that order. For Charlotte was like the gal in 
Oklahoma: When her boy had talked “purty,” she 
just couldn’t say no. 

Understandably, on the day of her dismissal, Char- 
lotte had been defiantly uncommunicative. But now 
she was eager to talk and was soon pouring out her 
troubles in a poignant flood. 

‘““Where’s the money to come from for the hospital? 
We can hardly get up $1.75 to pay for John’s haircut. 
John will just have to quit school and get a job— 
that’s what my Dad says. But what kind of a job can 
he get without even a high school diploma? And after 
the baby comes, it’s going to take real money. What's 
going to happen to my baby? Oh, I wish I were dead 
—maybe I will be! But if I don’t die, believe me, my 
baby isn’t going to get into this kind of a mess—not 
if I can help it.” 

As I listened, her distress gave new urgency to the 
questions that had prompted my visit. What could 
the school do, as a kind of intermediary social agency, 
to help the young couple in their present predicament? 
What could we learn from this case that might help us 
keep other Charlottes and Johns from getting into 
similar situations? 





Treen-ace marriages are on the increase. Census 
Bureau records show that while in 1890 the median 
age for brides was twenty-two years, it is now slight- 
ly over twenty years. The median for Gay Nineties 
grooms was just over twenty-six years; for those of 
the Anxious Sixties, just under twenty-three years. 
This drop in the median marriage age for both boys 


EARL H. HANSON ) 
te 
NSWERING our knock at her door, Charlotte re- st 
A coiled in surprise and tugged at her soiled smock 


Dr. Hanson is superintendent of schools, Rock Island, Illinois. 
The photo, taken by George Campbell, was specially posed 
jor the Journal. 
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and girls means that the lower quartiles fall into the 
teen years and that many a teen-age marriage is left, 
like an unwanted foundling, right on the high school’s 
doorstep. 

Before considering the teen-age marriage problem 
in its specific relation to the high school, we should 
look at some of the broader aspects of early marriage. 
To be objective, we can begin with some of the argu- 
ments in its favor. For example, one of my fellow 
superintendents points out that among our pioneer 
forefathers early marriage was regarded as a good 
thing; that nature has equipped us for early parent- 
hood and society has made marriage the prerequisite; 
that it may be just as well for young people to do 
some of their growing up together as husband and 
wife. 

To support his points, my colleague cites this 
teen-age marriage: The husband, Wilbur, is a good 
student, a school leader, bright, hard-working, and 
with a strong conviction that the Ten Command- 
ments are to be lived by. Kitty, his wife, is intelligent, 
healthy, pretty, and also a faithful church-goer. Their 
marriage during their senior year was no shotgun 
affair, and it had the blessing of both sets of parents. 
Further, the four parents have pledged to help Kitty 
and Wilbur on through college and insist that they 
will not be out of pocket much more than if they were 
to send their children separately to school. 

In this situation, the chance for a successful mar- 
riage is good. The families have rallied round; the 
couple, already unusually mature, see in marriage the 
chance to do some growing up together. However, 
between the extremes—John and Charlotte, Wilbur 
and Kitty—come thousands of others, neither dramat- 
ically good nor dramatically bad. Yet the appalling 
number of divorces that come as an aftermath of 
early marriage indicates that for the vast majority 
such early marriages are a mistake. One study shows, 
for example, that among 240 married couples of school 
age, only sixteen couples were still living together 
after five years. 

One reason for the swift breakup of the early 
marriage is that, although teen-agers are capable of 
fulfilling the biological function of marriage, few 
are ready emotionally for its full responsibilities. 
This seems to be especially true of boys, who at 
seventeen and eighteen are not as_ well-developed 
even physiologically as are girls of the same age. 
Anthropologists say that the constant drive upon 
beardless youths to play the role of mature men and 
fathers is disastrous to their egos. Psychiatrists say 
marriage is not the way to help them in development 
for manhood. ~* 

Thus marriage itself can have damaging effects on 
young personalities, and when it ends in divorce, the 
scars can be even deeper. 


Tae trend toward early marriage gained great im- 
petus during World War II, when almost all young 
men faced the draft at eighteen, and the high school 
girl wanted to get her man while she could. Today, 
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even though the draft situation is different, the war- 
time trend has become a habit. 

One just-engaged girl told her counselor: “My sister 
got married when her boy friend went into the serv- 
ice, and look at her now—three swell kids, a nice 
air-conditioned house, a dishwasher, and a washer- 
drier. Why shouldn’t I do the same thing? Joe loves 
me now, but if he gets off to college first, those co-eds 
might make him forget me.” 

Social patterns for young people also promote 
early marriage, and for these patterns parents must 
take considerable blame. They push their children 
toward adult pleasures and_ pursuits. Even in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, they initiate for their 
youngsters such adult activities as competitive base- 
ball and dancing parties. By junior high school, some: 
parents think it cute if their children want to start 
aping older brothers and sisters by going steady. By 
senior high school, many a mother worries more over 
a daughter who doesn’t have a steady boy friend than 
over a son whose grades are low. Yet the outcome of 
going steady is, all too frequently, an early marriage. 

Sometimes such marriages are youths’ way of say- 
ing to parents, “You talk about my growing up, but 
you treat me like a child. I’ll show you I’m grown 
up—Il’ll get married.” 

Too many of us parents, I am afraid, are curiously 
inconsistent in our treatment of our children. We 
are so overly protective that we drive them to the 
school door every morning until they learn to drive, 
and then we turn the car keys over to them, providing 
little opportunity along the way for them to develop 
adult capacities for making judgments and accepting 
responsibility. 

Nor do we adults generally set very good examples 
of morality for the younger generation. Sex dominates 
our movies, our books, and our plays; innuendo, 
thinly veiled, dances on TV. The Kinsey reports 
have been well publicized. Somehow, our standards 
have slipped, and our children can hardly avoid 
knowing it. 

Modern drugs, too, have loosened the brake which 
fear of venereal disease once exerted against 
promiscuity. Yet our young people are finding out 
that drugs are not sure-fire protection. In the past 
few years in the United States, the incidence of teen- 
age syphilis and gonorrhea has risen alarmingly. 
Teen-agers and young adults make up over half the 
case load in public VD clinics throughout the country. 
It should disturb us deeply to find our youngsters 
in such large numbers in both the VD clinics and 
the divorce courts. 

Finally, no consideration of teen-age marriage is 
complete without mention of its economic implica- 
tions. Even when such marriages succeed—at least to 
the extent that they do not end in divorce—they can 
have serious economic results both for the individual 
and the nation. 

According to NEA’s Research Division, the average 
boy who leaves high school before he graduates will 
earn $46,364 less in his lifetime than will his graduat- 
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ing classmates. True, the difference is not due entirely 
to lack of education; much of it is due to the capa- 
bilities and aspirations of dropouts versus graduates. 
Nevertheless, education can mean the difference be- 
tween a fairly good job and no job at all. 

Employment agencies tell us that a major portion 
of the unemployed are unskilled persons who are 
rapidly becoming permanently unemployable, and 
sociologists tell us that only ten per cent of the 
youngsters who drop out of high school because of 
marriage ever return. The termination of education 
for young married dropouts can mean more families 
on relief and less economic production for the nation. 
Moreover, the drop-out problem is complex enough 
without adding early marriage to its cause. 


Waar can and should the high school do about 
teen-age marriages? In Rock Island, we do not play 
the Victorian papa, driving the brides and grooms out 
into the blinding blizzard and thundering, “Never 
darken our doors again.” Instead we urge them to 
continue their schooling and we try to help them pre- 
pare for the breadwinner and homemaker roles 
they’ve assumed. 

Only if the wife becomes pregnant do we terminate 
her school attendance, and then we make a point of 
remaining in touch with her. In some instances, such 
as Charlotte’s, we even send teachers to her home. 
Dropping the wife while permitting the husband to 
remain in school to increase his ultimate earning 
power does not represent a double standard. This is 
simply a practical policy, best not only for the atmos- 
phere of the school but for the health of the mother- 
to-be. This is the way our policy reads: 


Marital Status: High school marriages are not socially 
or economically defensible. Hence, the deans and other 
personnel will counsel students against contracting them 
even though marriage does not bar attendance. 

In the event of pregnancy, the student will be dropped 
unless she is a senior in the last six weeks of the school 
year, in which case she will be denied the privilege of at- 
tendance but granted permission to study at home, present 
her work to the school, and if satisfactory, be granted a 
passing grade. 

[A teacher-opinion poll taken by the NEA Research 
Division last year indicated that more than forty per 
cent of teachers believe that married girls should be 
excluded from regular classes. The same poll showed 
that about thirty-five per cent of teachers think that 
married boys should be excluded. ] 

While we hope that our policy may in itself have 
a deterrent effect on the marriage rate, we know that 
only long-range efforts can have appreciable results. 
Part of the long-range solution in any school lies 
in educating the parents of our students and the stu- 
dents themselves through frequent and_ searching 
discussion of such things as the relation between go- 
ing steady and early marriage, and of the social, psy- 
chological, and economic reasons for forestalling early 
marriage. 

Such discussions also serve to provide a better un- 
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derstanding of the school’s guidance program. And 
such understanding is needed, as the experience of 
our dean of students, Florence J. Liebbe, shows. 

One day, when a student flashed an engagement 
ring at her, Miss Liebbe did not say, “Don’t marry 
this boy—ever!”” She merely cautioned: ‘Before you 
set the date, take a hard look at what’s ahead. You 
and he may decide that a long engagement is wiser 
than an early marriage and possible divorce.” Then 
she objectively reviewed for the girl some of the typi- 
cal results of too-early marriage. 

That night Miss Liebbe received an outraged call 
from the girl’s mother: “What are you trying to do? 
Get my girl and her boy friend dis-engaged?”’ 

Granted that teachers and counselors may be tread- 
ing on delicate ground when they offer advice in 
areas of personal life which have been regarded as the 
responsibility of the home, I believe that schools must 
extend their guidance to boy-girl relationships. Part 
of this influence can be exerted with individual stu- 
dents; part can be exercised through the social activi- 
ties the school sponsors. In planning these activities, 
teachers, students, and parents should cooperate to 
provide wholesome experiences. 

Guidance can also be given through curriculum of- 
ferings that include realistic preparation for the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage. While homemaking courses 
already lead in this direction, boys should be increas- 
ingly involved. Both boys and girls need rigorous prac- 
tice in budget-making and should understand the 
over-all problems of home financing. 

Also, to my mind, the philosophical preparation for 
marriage is more important than the physiological— 
it is, in fact, the best type of sex education. Few young 
people these days need explanation of the reproduc- 
tive process. They do need to appreciate the family 
unit as the basis of our society and the crucial neces- 
sity for intelligent parenthood. To prepare them for 
this future responsibility, high school students should 
be given an understanding of the physical and emo- 
tional needs of children. 

To stress the significance of the family will not put 
us back on the side of early marriage. Rather it will 
strengthen our plea for the right marriage at the right 
time after the right preparation. 


Te prevention of teen-age marriage, like the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency, is not the responsi- 
bility of the school alone. But we must be as as effec- 
tive as possible, and we need to find fresh ways to 
exercise our influence. 

Meanwhile, if in spite of everything we are now do- 
ing, two teen-agers walk down the aisle, elope, or take 
out a marriage license after the fact, we must remem- 
ber that a new home is being formed. Like it or not, 
we must meet the situation with something more 
than disapproval and ostracism. + + 


# Reader comments and reactions to Dr. Hanson’s 
article are invited for possible use in “Our Readers 
Write.” 
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Research 
in the 
Elementary 
Classroom 


Cactus Pete 


By SAMUEL B. KERMOIAN 


problem solving, is being conducted daily in 
elementary classrooms. The project presented 
below is one such research endeavor. 


Ro rrosie in the form of practical, methodical 


Cactus Pete, a four-pound desert tortoise, is the 
classroom pet of a first grade at Farragut School in 
San Francisco. He is loved and pampered and is the 
center of fond attention when given the freedom of 
the room. It was when the children were trying to 
learn more about him that the research project was 
born. 

The boys and girls looked at many books in their 
search for information about Cactus Pete and his 
habitat. They discovered many facts about tortoises, 
and they checked them by comparing what the books 
said with the way Cactus Pete looked and acted. 

One item coming to the attention of the children 
was disturbing, however, because it could not be 
substantiated by their examination of Cactus Pete. 
In a book about the desert, the children read that 
the desert tortoise has four claws on his front feet and 
five on his hind feet. 

Not so, Cactus Pete! The claws on his front and rear 
feet seemed transposed in numbers and thus in con- 
flict with the facts as given in the book. Here, then, 
was a real problem. Which was correct? Some prelimi- 
nary hypotheses were jointly formulated and listed: 

1. Cactus Pete is not a tortoise. 

2. Cactus Pete is a different type of tortoise. 

3. Cactus Pete is a freak tortoise. 

4. The book is in error. 

The possible reasons listed, the children next 


Dr. Kermoian is principal of the Farragut and José Ortega 
Schools in San Francisco, California. He has also lectured at 
colleges and universities throughout Western United States. 
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decided on ways of getting at the facts. After much 
discussion, the following methods were accepted: (a) 
examining a tortoise belonging to another class in 
the school (second grade) ; (b) looking through other 
books about desert animals; (c) asking for informa- 
tion from the Junior Museum. 

Committees were chosen for each mode of investiga- 
tion. After each had conducted its specific investiga- 
tion, all met to share these findings: 

1. The structure of the claws of the tortoise be- 
longing to the second grade matched those of Cactus 
Pete. 

2. None of the other books available contained 
information about the claws of a tortoise. 

3. The director of the Junior Museum examined 
six desert tortoises and reported that each possessed 
five claws on his front feet and four on his hind feet. 

The four hypotheses were reviewed in the light of 
these new findings, and the first three were discarded. 
It was unanimously agreed that the book must be in 
error. A group letter was sent to the author, along 
with a drawing of Cactus Pete: 

Dear Mrs. ‘ 

We like your Desert Book. 

We have a desert tortoise. His name is Cactus Pete. 

Your book says, “His front feet have four claws.” Our 
tortoise has five claws on his front feet. We looked at the 


second grade’s tortoise. That tortoise has five claws on 
his front feet. 


We called Mr. Sampson at the Junior Museum. Mr. 
Sampson looked at six desert tortoises. Each tortoise had 
five claws on his front feet. 


Are there different kinds of desert tortoises? 
An answer soon arrived: 
Dear Children: 

Thanks very much for your letter and the illustration 
of the tortoise. You are correct; desert tortoises have five 
claws on their front feet. Somehow in the printing of the 
book the mistake was made. I do believe it is the only 
mistake. I am glad that you were observant and called it to 
my attention. Your teacher should be complimented. 

On the basis of their experience, the class formed 
some generalizations: 

1. Facts given in books are not always true. 

2. Facts should be looked at carefully. 

3. Facts can be checked. 


Tue solving of this problem by a first grade class, 
under the guidance of an outstanding teacher, in- 
volved many research learnings. Critical thinking and 
appraisal, location of information, developing and 
testing hypotheses, and forming generalizations were 
all applied in the process. The learnings in subject 
matter and social behavior, though not covered here, 
were, of course, substantial. 

Such research is continually being carried on in the 
elementary classrooms of this nation. Elementary 
school teachers know that a program oriented to 
problem solving lends purpose and interest and stim- 
ulates children to think, to discover, to learn. 

Scholars, move over for the small fry. 
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TO THE STUDENT 


NTERPLANETARY spacecraft and satellites have 
| opened up new avenues of attack on some of 
the most vital questions in science, but the 
coming exploration of the moon and the planets 
is perhaps more exciting than any other part of 
the space program. 

In these projected space voyages, we will first 
land instruments on the moon and later set up 
manned space stations on its surface to make 
physical and chemical tests and to search for 
evidences of life now existing or life that flour- 
ished in the dim past. 


Our nearest neighbor, the moon, is only a quar- 


ter of a million miles away. It can be reached by 


‘rocket in a day or two, but Mars and Venus, al- 


ways at least a hundred times as distant as the 
moon, will require months to reach. The moon will 
serve as a way station to the planets and as a 
testing ground for the planetary spacecraft and 
instruments needed in the later exploration of the 
planets. ° 

In addition, the moon possesses a very special 
interest for the scientist because its surface has 
preserved a uniquely precise record of the past. 
On the earth, and probably on Mars and Venus, 
oceans and winds have erased traces of the past, 
and quakes have rapidly overturned their sur- 
faces. But the moon has no oceans, little atmos- 
phere, and hardly any signs of quakes. For these 


‘reasons, the moon tells the story of the early 


history of the solar system, a story which has been 
lost forever on the earth and the other planets in 
our solar system. 
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The moon’s innumerable craters, which have 
existed for billions of years with little change, 
may supply important clues to the moon’s origin. 
In addition, in the heavy layers of cosmic and in- 
terplanetary dust, sifting down for aeons, there 
may &lso be organic molecules which could pro- 
vide rare clues to the origin of physical life. 

To extract from the moon the secrets con- 
tained on its surface and in its interior, our ci- 
vilian space agency, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, will send a variety of in- 
struments to the moon in progressively more 
complicated spacecraft during the next twenty 
years. In the first ten years, NASA will con- 
centrate on-spacecraft capable of putting instru- 
ments on the moon; then, as soon as possible, 
NASA will attempt to place men on that body. 

Our first scientific mission to the moon will in- 
volve the Ranger, expected to be launched in the 
near future. It will provide more detailed photos 
of the moon than are now obtainable by earth 
telescopes. It will also carry a detachable seis- 
mometer to radio back to earth signals indicating 
whether quakes are occurring inside the moon. 

The Centaur rocket, now'in development, will 
be powerful enough to propel the one-ton space- 
craft called the Surveyor to the moon. The Sur- 


-veyor will drop nearly a half ton of instruments 


on the surface in what is known as a soft landing. 
Among these instruments, controlled by operators 
on earth, will be a drill to extract cores from the 
moon which will then be drawn back into the 
spacecraft for tests. The results of the tests will 
be radioed back to earth for interpretation. 
The final and most important stage in the ex- 
ploration of the moon by instruments will require 
the use of the giant Saturn rocket, twenty feet in 
diameter and as high as an eighteen-story build- 
ing. The engines in the first stage of the Saturn 
exert a force of a million and a half pounds. Saturn 
can be used for highly advanced lunar explora- 
tion missions. In one of the most valuable Saturn 
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missions, we may launch a spacecraft to land on 
the moon. This craft will scoop up a sample of 
lunar rock and return it to the earth for labora- 
tory analysis.. 

Toward the end of this decade or early in the 
1970’s, we plan to begin a series of piloted lunar 
flights, designed to extend the experience of man 
for the first time to the direct exploration of an 
extraterrestrial body. Automatic instruments, no 
matter how ingenious, cannot equal human in- 
vestigation and judgment. The day man first sets 
foot on the ancient and scarred surface of the 
moon will be a great one in human history. 

In some regions of the moon, the astronaut will 
find himself standing on a dusty, crunchy sur- 
face; in other regions he will’ walk on rocks like 
those on earth. Because of gravitational differ- 
ences, he will weigh only about twenty-five pounds 
and will experience the elation of walking in 
twenty-foot strides. As he looks up into the sky, he 
will see the blue, green, yellow, and brown globe of 
the earth, with white clouds drifting across its 
surface, turning almost perceptibly under his 
eye, seven times brig! ter than the moon appears 
from the earth, and four times as large. 

The first step toward manned exploration of 
the planets is Project Mercury, whose space cap- 
sules have already carried up our astronauts. Next 
will be Project Apollo, larger and more complex, 
containing living quarters for a crew and a rocket 
section to power special missions, The Apollo will 
probably be the first spacecraft suitable for 
manned flights to the mocn, without landing on 
its surface. Modifications of the Apollo will be 
required for landings cn the moon. : 

Many difficulties and disappointments face us 
on the road to the mastery of space. The scien- 
tists of today have made a start, but our greatest 
achievements are stil] ahead of us. The ultimate 
success of America in the space effort will depend 


on the scientific and engineering talents of your 
generation. 
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THINGS TO DO 


Considering gravity as the only influencing factor, figure 
out how many feet Mickey Mantle could hit a ball on 
the moon if he can send one 461 feet from home plate 
to the center-field fence at Yankee Stadium. How much 
higher than seven feet could high-jumper John Thomas 
jump on the moon? 

Discuss these questions: What specific and practical 
benefits can we foresee from space exploration? Will these 
benefits justify spending the many billions which ex- 
perts estimate such exploration will cost during the next 
ten years? Should space exploration be conducted by an 
international body such as the UN rather than by indi- 
vidual countries? 

Make a list of the major industries and U.S.-produced 
raw materials involved in spacecraft manufacture. Gather 
opinions as to whether the list indicates that the space 
program is stimulating our economy and helping to pay 
for itself. - 

Assign members. to make brief reports on a few of 
these outstanding international leaders in space research 
and development: Krafft A. Ehricke, Robert H. Goddard, 
James A. Van Allen, Wernher von Braun, John Paul 
Stapp, Konstantin E. Tsiolkovsky, Bernard Schriever, 
Theodore von Karman, Charles Yeager, John von Neu- 
mann. 


Find out what studies show about the possible effects of 


prolonged weightlessness on breathing, eating, sleeping,’ 


and working. 

Using the estimate that the moon’s atmosphere can- 
not hold on to any. gas with an atomic weight of less than 
60, find out what gases probably make up its atmosphere. 

Assuming that the distance between the moon and 
the earth is 239,000 miles and using the formula 
d 3) 

— = ——_—_,, find D (diameter of the moon) by holding 
x 239,000 


a round pencil d (inches) in diameter on a line with 
the moon and measuring the distance x (inches) from 
the eye to the end of the pencil nearest to the eye when 
the moon’s disk is eclipsed. 


: TO THE TEACHER 


Purpose of this double spread is to give junior and 
senior high school students a summary of the scope and 
schedule of the United States program for lunar explora- 
tion. It has been prepared by Rcbert Jastrow, chief of 
the Theoretical Division, and director of the Institute 
for Space Studies, the Goddard Space Flight Center, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

This double spread has been pretested by students. in 
Yorktown High School, Arlington, Virginia. Reprints 
are available, 35 for $1 (minimum order), from NEA 
Publications Sales, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
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Members may enroll now in 


NEA’s Lite Insurance Plan 


rooms this month, they are learning about a 

new NEA service—the NEA life insurance plan. 
Prudential Insurance Company of America will un- 
derwrite and administer the plan. Insurance under 
the plan will supplement, not replace, any other life 
insurance that a teacher may have either as an in- 
dividual or as a member of any organization. 

All teachers or other persons actively working in 
education who are members of both the NEA and 
the appropriate affiliated state or comparable-level 
education association (if such affiliated membership 
is available) may enroll now under the plan. Others 
may participate in the plan as soon as, and for as 
long as, they satisfy this dual membership require- 
ment and are actively working in education. 

This new insurance program is national in scope; 
there are no local minimum enrollment requirements. 

The amount of term life insurance provided under 
the plan is based upon the age of the insured indi- 
vidual at any given time. For example, members less 
than age fifty will be insured for $4000 during the 
first twelve months with an automatic increase to 
$5000 after one year. Members age fifty but less than 
sixty will be insured for $2000 during the first twelve 
months and for $2500 thereafter. Similarly, the 
amount of insurance provided will decrease as the 
age level of the member increases. 

The life insurance will be payable to the mem- 
ber’s beneficiary if death occurs from any cause. Also 
included is a waiver-of-premium feature if the mem- 
ber is totally disabled prior to age sixty. 

Member contribution rates are $4.55 semiannually 
for student members and $11.30 semiannually for 
other members up to age seventy. Members age sev- 
enty or over still engaged in educational activity are 
eligible for $500 of insurance at a semiannual cost 
of $16.40. These contribution rates reflect the econo- 
mies of purchasing insurance under a single plan 
that serves many thousands of individuals. 


\° teachers across the nation return to their class- 


A ptan of low-cost term life insurance has been 
under consideration by the NEA for several years. 
Surveys indicated that comparatively few members 
of the teaching profession had adequate life insurance 
to cover their needs. Realizing that NEA could help 
its members obtain supplementary life insurance 


' Newell B. Walters, NEA consultant on teacher welfare, who 
prepared this article, has worked closely with members of 
the NEA insurance committee and with more than eighty 


insurance companies in the development of the program de- 
scribed here. 
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under the most favorable circumstances, the 1960 
Representative Assembly authorized the Board of 
Directors to make such a plan available. 

During the past year, an insurance committee 
headed by Phares E. Reeder and assisted by an inde. 
pendent consultant and by a member of the NEA staff 
developed the plan which is now being offered. Many 
insurance companies accepted the committee’s pub- 
lic invitation to submit plans and recommendations. 
After careful study and consideration, Prudential was 
selected. Among reasons for selecting Prudential were 
its nationwide facilities and its experience in admin- 
istering insurance plans for large associations. 

When the new NEA plan was announced at the 
Representative Assembly in Atlantic City, many dele- 
gates praised it highly. 

For example, an Ohio principal said: “I’ll be buy- 
ing it myself, and so will the two men sitting next to 
me. We were comparing it with other insurance 
plans, and the rates are reasonable. We also like the 
student enrollment feature . . . gets them interested 
in the NEA.” 

A ninth-grade teacher from Massachusetts said: 
“My wife is expecting a baby in September. I'll need 
this added protection and I'll carry it as long as I’m 
in the system. It’s excellent.” 

The principal of a California elementary school 
said: “My mother put my brothers and sister and 
me through college on insurance money. I take ad- 
vantage of all the plans offered to us, like the CTA 
insurance plan, and I'll take the NEA plan in the fall 
too.” 


Srate and local education associations are coop- 
erating in getting information about the NEA plan 
to the more than a million and a half teachers over 
the nation. The plan has been described at many 
leaders conferences and other meetings held before 
the start of the school year. 

In concluding its report to NEA’s Executive Com- 
mittee, Board of Directors, and Representative As- 
sembly, the insurance committee said: “This is your 
NEA life insurance plan; it is hoped that it will be 
accepted enthusiastically. With reasonable participa- 
tion, both in numbers and distribution of the ages of 
the participants, it is contemplated that there will 
be a favorable claim loss experience over the years 
of the plan’s operation which will be reflected in a 
refunding formula for the benefit of participants. Such 
refunds will be in the form of increased benefits, re- 
duced future premiums, refunds on past premiums, 
or a combination of any of the three.” + # 
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this is 


‘NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
life insurance plan 


to be underwritten 
and administered by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


DESCRIPTION OF PLAN 


IS THERE A REAL NEED FOR THIS PLAN? — The need 
for additional insurance protection for members 
of the teaching profession has long been realized 
by interested individuals and organizations. Sur- 
veys indicate that few members have sufficient 
life insurance to cover their needs and to provide 
adequate protection for their loved ones. The 
NEA plan provides low-cost life insurance to 
supplement any other insurance members may 
own. 


WHO CAN JOIN? — Generally, any “active”, “life” 
or “student” member of NEA who is also a 
member of the appropriate affiliated state or 
comparable education association if such affili- 
ated membership is available. In addition, an 
“active” or “life”? member must be engaged in 
educational activity with principal employment 
income from an educational institution or a na- 
tional, state or local educational association or a 
public educational agency. 


A “retired” or “life” member who has retired 
from educational activity is also eligible to join 
the plan if the member is less than age 70 and 
meets either of these requirements: (1) ceased 


educational activity on or after attaining age 
60, or (2) is retired on a non-disability pension 
provided as a result of employment in educa- 
tional activity. 


WHAT IS MY AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE? — Jt is based 
on your age, at any given time, as follows: 
Amount after 


the first 
12 months 


Amount during 
Age first 12 months 


Less than 50 $4,000 $5,000 
50 but less than 60 2,000 2,500 
60 but less than 70 1,200 1,500 


WHAT WILL IT COST ME? — Contribution rates are: 


Semi-annual 
Contribution 


Member 

Student Member 

Members age 70 or over who are still engaged 
in educational activity are eligible for $500 of 


insurance at a $16.40 semi-annual contribution 
rate. 


Continued 





DESCRIPTION OF PLAN—continued 


TO WHOM WILL MY LIFE INSURANCE BE PAID? — To any 
beneficiary you name. You may change your 
beneficiary at any time. The insurance will be 
paid in a single sum at your death, unless as an 
alternative you choose one of a number of 
optional modes of settlement. 


WHAT ARE OTHER FEATURES OF THE PLAN? — In addi- 
tion to paying for death from any cause, there is 
provision for waiver of contributions if you be- 
come totally disabled before age 60. The plan 
also includes a conversion privilege whereby if 
you cease to be eligible under this plan, you 
may secure an equal amount of life insurance 
under an individual policy without medical 
examination. You may select any type of indi- 
vidual policy then customarily being issued by 
the Prudential, except term insurance or a policy 
containing disability benefits. The premiums will 
be the same as you would ordinarily pay if you 
applied for an individual policy at that time. 


IS THERE A MEDICAL EXAMINATION? — It is expected 
that most members who enroll promptly will be 
accepted for insurance without medical examina- 
tion. Those who delay and do not enroll when 
first eligible to do so will generally be subject 
to stricter underwriting requirements. 


WHEN WILL | BECOME INSURED? — Insurance under the 
plan will become effective at the earliest possible 
date. If you have sent in your enrollment form 
and have been accepted by the Insurance Com- 
pany, you will become insured on a date to be 
announced, provided your first contribution has 
been received by that date. 


WHEN WILL INSURANCE TERMINATE? — Your insurance 
will terminate if you: (1) fail to make a con- 
tribution when due, or (2) cease to be a mem- 
ber in the classes eligible for insurance, or (3) 
terminate educational activity while less than 
age 60, unless retired on a pension as a result 
of employment in educational activity, or (4) 
attain age 70, except that if you are still engaged 
in educational activity, the insurance may be 
retained while such activity continues. Your 
insurance would also terminate if the NEA Life 


Insurance Plan should be discontinued. It is 
expected that the plan will be continued in- 
definitely. 


HOW MAY | ENROLL IN THE PLAN? — By simply com- 
pleting the attached enrollment form and send- 
ing it with a check or money order, payable to 
the “N.E.A. Insurance Trust”, to cover three 
months’ contribution as follows: 


Student Member 


Member age 70 or over (if still active in 
educational activity) 


Please do not enclose cash. Only checks or money 
orders will be accepted. 


If you prefer, you may mail the enrollment form 
without a remittance, in which case you will be 
billed later. It should be remembered, however, 
that in no event will you be insured before your 
first remittance is received. 


After the initial three months’ contribution, you 
will be automatically billed twice a year. 
/ 


YOUR COOPERATION IN 
ENROLLING PROMPTLY WILL 
HELP MAKE IT POSSIBLE 
FOR YOU AND MANY 
THOUSANDS OF YOUR 
ASSOCIATES TO GET THIS 
VALUABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION AT THE 
EARLIEST POSSIBLE 

DATE. 









uu 


questions and answers about y 


1. g: Why does the amount of insurance reduce at age 50 and again at age 60? 


a: The cost of term life insurance increases with age. Therefore, the insurance committee decided that instead 
of having increased contribution rates it would be preferable to have reducing amounts of insurance at 
the higher ages. 

















2. q: Does this insurance have any cash, loan or paid-up values? 
a: No, it is term insurance and the cost is much lower than the cost of insurance having such values. 


3. q: Is this insurance a “good buy” for teachers at all ages? 


a: Yes, for example, after 12 months an eligible teacher less than age 50 may get $5,000 of insurance at a 

monthly cost of about 38¢ per $1,000 — a teacher age 50 but less than 60 may get $2,500 at a monthly cost 
of about 75¢ per $1,000 — and an eligible teacher age 60 but less than 70 may get $1,500 of insurance at 
a monthly cost of about $1.26 per $1,000. 






STATEMENTS BY MEMBER TO BE INSURED 
National Education Association Life Insurance Plan 


(Please print all answers) 








NAME OF MEMBER? DATE OF BIRTH? - Female? 
svadinansvotanebes "os aca emamangam = ea ase ante ee ke ee sues 
RESIDENCE? * Are You A U.S. Citizen? 


C] no 
No. Street City (Zone) State 
Death Benefits to be Paid To? - Full Name; Example: Mary A. Doe, NOT Mrs. John J. Doe FOR PRUDENTIAL'S USE ONLY 
Identification No. 














First Name Middle Initial 
Residence of Beneficiary? 





















Effective Date of Insurance 


Street 


Are you a member of the National Education Association of the United States? 





Are you a member of a state or comparable educational association affiliated with N.E.A.? 
Complete one: 
Fy Wa, Deena: AF Nana Ca iii id soci cscas ns cas enkiicncsossicnscbensascaccccicedtnd sovetaccccnsabesbéese eeccussacovecbinnspiesaodetesnnateohibiossbebsbaibiaadsciseniiammiatals 
C) Am eligible for membership, but 
MOE c member, Mame OF lee COO Reo. ccciccesescccescsccsesccssccscsnscesecsnccsscccescosssconsosenscceseccosboonsonscsesesoneocosssesoncossoe pseeebesnecooosossossensscessousnee 


(C) Am not eligible for membership in an affiliated educational association. 






What is your N.E.A. membership classification? 
CO Life CI Active CI Student C Retired 1) Rae, ok SOR inion sc cccscnctcicsicnns 


Are you now engaged in educational activity with principal employment income from an educational institution or a national, state or local 


educational association or a public educational agency? [] Yes (1 No 
(1) If “Yes"', are you so engaged in the United States of America, its territories or possessions? CO Yes (J No 
(2) If “‘No”: 
(a) Did you cease such educational activity on or after attaining age 60? ([((] Yes (1 No 
(b) Have you been retired on a non-disability pension afforded as a result of employment by an educational institution or a national, 


state or local educational association or a public educational agency? ([(] Yes (1 No 
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values. 


) of insurance at a 
0 at a monthly cost 
500 of insurance at 


Male? 


Year 








identification No. 


fective Date of Insurance 


1 Yes 1 No 


( No 


Female? 


Are You A U.S. Citizen? 
isan CO ves (0 no 
FOR PRUDENTIAL'S USE ONLY 


tution or a national, state or local 


cational institution or a national, 





about your NEA Life Insura 


4. q: Who would get any dividends that might result from a \ 
under the plan? 


a: Any dividends would be payable to the trustees for the NE 
used for the benefit of insured members. For example, i 
dividends to increase benefits, to reduce contributions or 


5. gq: If my school system is already covered by a life insurance 
some other company are our teachers still eligible under 


a: The NEA plan is designed to supplement, not replace, any 
that an NEA member may now have either as an individual 


6. q: Is there any local minimum enrollment requirement befor 
the insurance? 


a: No. 


STATEMENTS BY MEMBER TO BE INSURED — Continued 
HEIGHT?........ Pas has IN. WIGHT. «0. e005 5552 LBs. 
1. Have you within the past 5 years consulted or been attended by a doctor or other pract 
examinations required in your employment)?...............ccccccseccsssesssseeeesesesssesesensseessesesseaseeasensees 
2. Have you ever been treated for or had any known indications of: 
(a) heart trouble, high blood pressure, lung trouble, stomach or intestinal trouble or kidne 
(b) nervous disorder, diabetes, sugar in urine, cancer, OF tUMOMS?............ccccccccesssecceeeesseeeeeees 
3. Are you now actively employed and physically able to perform all the duties of your occu; 
4. Have you any physical deformities, impairments or ill health not recorded in the answers t 
5. What are the complete details of all ‘Yes’ answers to Questions 1, 2 and 4 and a “No” ans 


CONDITION, DETAILS AND 
NUMBER OF ATTACKS 
(IF OPERATED, SO STATE) 


DURATION OF COMPLETE F 


QUESTION NUMBER DISABILITY MONTH 








| hereby declare that all the statements and answers to the above questions are complete an: 
on which insurance may be extended under a life insurance policy issued by The Prudentic 
by the N.E.A. Insurance Trust. | understand and agree that the Prudential reserves the 
expense, by a physician assigned by the Prudential. | hereby request and authorize any 
Prudential any information it requests with reference to my past medical attendance or advice 


Date Signature 
MI cic echascessassasiticthosashasapainc cs Staak UU Die Licecensckssecveonsicn 


ORD 28950 ED 6-61 





For summary of N.E.A. Insurance Trust, see reverse side. 


Check one: 


(1) Check or money order payable to ‘'N.E.A. Insurance Trust" enclosed in amount of $.... 
C1 No remittance enclosed. Please bill me later. 


For Prudential Use Only 


Continued, P.R. | Decision 
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from a very favorable claim experience 
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ont before an eligible member may take 


(Continued on other side)—» 


Yes 
other practitioner (disregard routine health 


your occupation? 
> answers to Questions 1, 2, and 3? 
1 ‘‘No" answer to Question 3? 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
OMPLETE RECOVERY 
YEAR PHYSICIANS AND HOSPITALS 


ymplete and true, and understand that they are the basis 
e Prudential Insurance Company of America and owned 
serves the right to request me to be examined, at its 
horize any person or institution concerned to give the 
» or advice or hospitalization. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


unt of $ (initial three months' 
contribution). 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS — Continued 


7. q: What will be the billing dates for the semi-annual contributions? 


a: After you become insured, you will be billed twice a year on April lst and October 1st. 
(NOTE: If you enroll during the original enrollment period, your first contribution will be 
for a three-month period in advance beginning with the effective date of your insurance. 
The next bill will be sent at the end of the initial three-month period and will be adjusted 
to cover the period to October 1, 1962.) 

: When will adjustments in amount of insurance due to advancing age be made? 


: When you enter a new age group, your amount of insurance will be adjusted automatically 
on the contribution due date coinciding with or next following your attaining the birthday 
that placed you in the new age group. 

: Can | get any coverage for other members of my family under this plan? 

: No, unless they are individually eligible to enroll as NEA members. 

: May this insurance be continued during vacation, disability or leave of absence including 
leave of absence for military service or pregnancy? 

: Yes, for the purpose of the plan an insured member will be considered as still engaged in 
educational activity while away from work for any of these reasons. 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 34051 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL WASHINGTON, D.C. 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States a 
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: Must | continue my membership in both my State Association and NEA in order to remain insured? 
: Yes, as long as dual membership is available to you. 


: May | continue my insurance if | move to another state? 
: Yes, provided you continue to satisfy the eligibility requirements of the plan. 


: What will | receive to show that | am insured? 


: You will be given a certificate or statement indicating the effective date of your insurance, your beneficiary, 
and other information about the insurance. 


: If | have questions about my insurance, or if | wish to change my beneficiary, whom should | contact? 
: You should write to: 


The N.E.A. Insurance Trust 
Box 888 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


(This advertisement paid for by Prudential) 


THE N.E.A. INSURANCE TRUST 


The insurance plan is provided by and through the N.E.A. Insurance Trust. Each member of the 
National Education Association of the United States becoming insured under a policy issued in 
accordance with the insurance plan will become a participant under the Trust. The Agreement and 
Declaration of Trust creating the Trust provides among other things: 

1. The purpose of the Trust is to establish and maintain a Fund to provide insurance for members 
of the Association who have enrolled as participants in the Trust and, if the Trustees so deter- 
mine, for families of eligible members. Any insurance as the Trustees may determine shall be 
provided through one or more policies issued by insurance carriers. 

. The Trust is administered by Trustees appointed by the Association who determine the con- 
ditions of eligibility for participation and control the administration of the insurance plan and 
use of the Fund. 

. Each eligible member who has been enrolled as a participant shall make payments to the Trustees 
on such dates and in such amounts as the Trustees require for providing the insurance and 
administering the Trust. 

. The Trustees and the Association may amend or extend the Agreement and Declaration of Trust 
at any time to such extent as they deem necessary or advisable except that no amendment shall 
change the Trust to a purpose other than as set forth in (1) above. 

. The Trustees shall not be liable for any action pursuant to the Trust in good faith taken or 
omitted, or any action taken or omitted by any.agent, employee or attorney of the Trustees 
selected with reasonable care. ; 

If a member of the Association is eligible for participation under a policy issued in accordance with 
the insurance plan, the member’s request for participation shall be accepted by the Trustees and such 
member shall thereupon be enrolled as a participant in the Trust. If the member is not accepted for 
participation, the request shall be deemed withdrawn and there shall be no further obligation whatso- 
ever except for a return of any payment in connection therewith. Any insurance provided for an indi- 


vidual under an insurance policy is governed by and, as to its effective date and in every other respect, 
subject to the terms of such policy. 
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At Camelback High School in Phoenix 


PTA Spells Success 


JOSEPH STOCKER 


HOENIX, Arizona, is a city where change is the 
P rule rather than the exception. It is a city which 

has grown from 65,000 in 1940 to 450,000 this 
year. As might be expected in an unsettled environ- 
ment like this, there is instability in some of the 
schools. Not at Camelback High, though. 

The reason (well, not the reason, but a most im- 
portant one) is Camelback’s PTA. Organized when 
the school opened eight years ago, it has been for about 
half its lifetime the largest PTA in Arizona. Its 
current membership is nearly 1800. Since the total 
school enrollment is 2400, this means that Camelback 
probably has one of the highest high-school-PTA- 
membership-to-enrollment ratios in the country. 

And an even fifty per cent of the members are men! 

Not men dragged screaming and kicking to meet- 
ings. Not men shanghaied from poker games and 
bowling alleys to drink pink punch and eat a wisp of 
yellow cake after a lecture by the curriculum coordi- 
nator. No, they are men who, for the most part, are 
involved in Camelback’s PTA willingly, gladly, and 
fully. Their involvement is a tradition of the organi- 
zation and has been going on since the beginning. 

For one thing, the top offices of the PTA are held, 
not by individuals, but by couples. At this writing, a 
plastics distributor and his wife are co-presidents. The 
head of a big moving and storage outfit and his wife 
share the first vice-presidency; an electrical contractor 
and his wife are joint second vice-presidents. 

Then too, the men have plenty to do. They serve 
on the board. They help arrange and participate in 
the programs (all of them crisp, vital, well-organized, 
and over with by 9:30 pm). They take part in the an- 
nual membership drives. And when the PTA puts on 
its big (and only) money-raising affair in October, the 
annual ham dinner, the men are busy as bird dogs, 
buying food, shagging trays, helping to serve, cleaning 
up afterwards. 


Camexsack’s PTA gets a lot of mileage out of its 
money. It buys books for students who can’t afford 
them. It gives several scholarships a year. It sends sixty 
parents annually to a family-living course. It shares the 


Mr. Stocker is public relations assistant, Arizona Education 
Association, Phoenix. 
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cost of a foreign exchange student program (Camel- 
back students go abroad and foreign students come 
into the Camelback area). It gives a commencement 
night reception for the graduating class. It stages a 
student art, music, and dancing festival in the spring. 
It has supplied polio vaccine for mass inoculations 
and arranged large-scale sight-and-hearing examina- 
tions. It sends a girl to Girls’ State. It helps arrange 
eighth-grade visitations and supplies the refreshments. 

Not all of these activities cost a great deal of money. 
But they all demand a good deal of cooperative effort, 
a commodity which the Camelback PTA has in abun- 
dance, probably because the parents are self-motivated. 
Sixty per cent of the students in the Camelback area 
go on to college. Many of the parents are college 
graduates and want their youngsters to get the best 
preparation; consequently they are eager to do what- 
ever they can to give the school a helping hand. 

There are two other good reasons for the PTA’s ef- 
fectiveness: Carolyn Lane and John L. Tanner. Miss 
Lane, dean of girls, is the official liaison between PTA 
and school. Mr. Tanner is principal of the school. 
Both believe fervently in PTA, devote considerable 
time to working with it, and consider it to be—in 
Tanner’s words—“an essential contact between school 
and community, a linkage that wouldn’t otherwise 
exist.” 

“It has given a real feeling of belonging to both 
parents and teachers here at Camelback High,” the 
principal explains. “It fosters confidence on the part 
of our teachers and permits communication both 
ways.” 

As experienced school administrators well know, 
when the channels of communication between school 
and community are open and flowing freely, serious 
friction between school and community is rare. Camel- 
back High has never had one of those ugly com- 
munity fights that school people dread (and Arizona 
has been having more than its share of them lately). 

John Tanner says of the PTA, “It has played a big 
role in the success of our high school.” Carolyn Lane 
calls it ‘“‘a happy marriage of parents and teachers.” 
And, as in the case of all marriages, everybody in and 
around Camelback High School hopes that it will be 
a lastingly happy relationship. £ ¢& 
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SPECIAL JOURNAL FEATURE 


ASKING THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 


: A TEACHER’S GUIDE 


MAKING THE BEST ASSIGNMENTS 


IMPROVING 
THE LEARNING 
STPUA TION 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


SKING questions and making assignments are 
A tasks that are close to the heart of the teaching 


-& process. The long-range goal of the right ques- 


tions and the best assignments is to better enable the 
lear 0 learn. Every wrong question, every useless 


assignment blocks this goal. 

But before we teachers can concern ourselves with 
the questions we ask and the assignments we give, we 
first need to examine the over-all learning situation 
in our classes. Are our learners free to learn? If they 
are not, how can we do away with the restrictions 
that hamper their learning whatever they can that will 
help them make sense out of their world and find 
significance in it? 

Perhaps these are the crucial educational ques- 
tions of our times. For ten years we have been mak- 
ing a piecemeal approach to the problem of how 
to provide a free learning situation. Our efforts have 
included special provisions for the gifted, emphasis 
in a great many areas on removing the ceilings from 
learning, plans for more time for individual or in- 
dependent study, development of the potential of 
new media and materials, movement toward bring- 


Dr. Frazier is director of the University School and the 
Center for School Experimentation, College of Education,,. 
Ohio State University. He has been a curriculum director 
in the public schools of Arizona, California, and Texas. 
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ing new standards of supply and staffing to school 
libraries. These efforts have all been directed at 
breaking through a narrowed concept of education 
inherited from another era in which the resources for 
learning were limited and our ideas of what children 
and youth could and -should; learn were circum- 
scribed by overattention to what everybody must 
learn. 

Today we seem to be moving toward a new level of 
agreement about the nature of our problem. We 
seem to be saying, in general, that we must liberate 
the learner from some of the restrictions that may 
have held him down. And what these restrictions 
are is beginning to be better understood. Reliance 
on content that has been too closely graded is one. 
The use of a single text for study is another. And 
reference to the group instead of the individual as 
almost the sole criterion for achievement is a third. 
We are now working in many ways to transcend these 
restrictions and to find more room for learning. 





Restriction Number One: 
Too Closely Graded Content 


We can easily agree that when content is arranged 
in too closely graded levels of difficulty and parceled 
out a bit at a time, ceilings may be established which 
hold down what we allow children to learn. But 
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something not so easy to agree on is the answer to 
this: How can we free the learner from such ceilings 
and still make sure that his learning adds up to 
what he needs to know? 

We are already making many efforts to find out 
just how such freedom may be attained. In beginning 
reading, for example, many teachers are trying to 
develop methods of helping children to start to read 
on their own soon after gaining a sight vocabulary 
of a few dozen words. Publishers are helping with 
this task by issuing books for beginners with as few 
as fifty to seventy-five words. They are also pouring 
their resources into multiplying the titles for some- 
what more experienced readers. In fact, a new litera- 
ture for young readers is being created. Teachers are 
eatacciag thal 3 Whi Rete Oa arene and sequence 
of reading skills well in mind themselves, they can 
use many materials to help beginners make their 
way toward a level and breadth of reading that was 
once thought to be beyond them. 

Similarly, in arithmetic the old grade placement of 
many items is being re-examined, with the result that 
content once thought inappropriate for younger chil- 
dren is being introduced much earlier. 

When these experiments are conceived of as free- 
ing the child to learn what he can, they seem to have 
much merit. Of course, one of the dangers that con- 
fronts us here is that instead of freeing the learner 
from ceilings, we may simply be building new, though 
somewhat higher, ceilings to box him in all over 
again. 

The air is full of talk from various sources about 
learning that is open rather than graded. Emphasis 
on the generalizations of an area of learning and 
their relationships, or on the structure of a subject 
field as Jerome S. Bruner describes it in The Process 
of Education, promises to place renewed attention on 
learning by wholes rather than learning in terms—of 
bits and_pieces. According to this approach, the con- 
tent of experience can be drawn from many sources, 
and the learner can be helped to discover meanings 
for himself—meanings that are held together by the 
internal structure of the field and that increase with 
growth in experience and maturity. 

At the secondary school level, this attempt to offer 
open learning is best seen in science and mathematics, 


where fresh emphasis_is_beingplaced_on_the_—phi- 


losophy of the subject as agai 
ess only. Here again there are dangers of al 


straction. But the intent of freeing the learner from 


learning a piece at a time and supporting him 
toward learning by wholes would seem to be to the 
good. 


Also, in mathematics several current studies have 
moved toward stressing the principles that run 
throughout the field as against dividing it up into 
more or less unrelated areas. Elementary science has 
long been so organized; hopefully, a re-thinking of 
secondary science (and perhaps other high school 


subject fields) along similar lines may be in the 
offing. 
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By and large, what all of this amounts to is that 


the framework for learning has been transferred from 
a_course of study or textbook to the mind of the 
teacher. Under the teacher’s guidance, the learner 
seeks to add to what he already knows and to relate 
his findings into ever larger structures of his own 
designing. As this transfer takes place, the task of 
the teacher becomes at once harder and more pro- 
fessional. For the learner, being progressively freed 
to learn can only mean more excitement brought to 
the act of learning. 


Restriction Number Two: Use of a Single Text 


Obviously, if we are to free the learner from over- 
graded content, we need to take another long look 
at textual materials. Again, we can easily agree that 
confining study to a single textbook is limiting. What 
we need to ask ourselves is: How can we emancipate 
our instruction from this kind of self-impoverish- 
ment? 

The materials for study in almost every field have 
multiplied enormously over the past few years. The 
growth of vastly improved books for children, the 
array of familiar audio-visual materials, and now 
the new media, the improvement in supplies and 
equipment for learning at every level—all are* in- 
dicative of the riches that are now ours. Moreoyer, 
we have been receiving welcome subsidy for their 
purchase in several fields and predictably such sub- 
sidy will be extended. 

Our first task, of course, is to ensure that all scho that all schools 
have a full range of these useful_materials In t In this 
we have a long way to go, even in getting enough of 
such essential materials as are to be found in school 
libraries. 

At present, for example, fifty-one per cent of our ele- 
mentary school pupils lack access to an adequately 
staffed school library. In addition, these libraries, 
where they do exist, tend to be inadequately supplied. 
In school libraries generally, the average number of 
books per pupil is five, just half the figure recom- 
mended by the long overdue new standards of the 
American Library Association. Currently, the aver- 
age amount spent on library facilities per pupil is 
$1.60 as against the recommended $4 to $6. 

But securing a broadened base of instructional 
materials, while essential, is not enough. We must 
move toward fuller_incorporation of these materials 
into the teaching program. If we are to rely less on 
a single text, then we must learn how to use the 
many resources for learning that we do have or that 
we can obtain if we will but make the effort. 

Learning how to make good use of multiple ma- 
terials means that we need to re-examine some of our 
most limiting procedures from the past. In an earlier 
day, we may simply have not known quite what to do 
with some of the “new” materials; we may not have 
seen very much need for them in our teaching. Con- 
sequently, we may have settled merely for helping 
children learn to use them if they ever did have 
reason to. 
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Some of us still have the habit of regarding in- 
structional materials beyond the textbook as supple- 
mentary. When the class has finished learning what 
it needs to know, then it will be time enough for 
reports from the library, a study trip somewhere, a 
speaker from downtown, or a film or two, we tell 
ourselves. If time runs short, of course, then we do 
not use these extra resources. Building the breadth of 
resources into the teaching program from the very 
beginning is the answer, but we have to think through 
again what we are after if we are to reach a new 
level of use of these new riches. 

Or we may become so delighted with a new material 
or resource that we find it a kind of all-purpose re- 
placement for the old ones. This tendency may be 
seen currently in our use of television and teaching 
machines. Instead of seeing these as exciting new 
additions to our broadened base, some enthusiasts and 
promoters are urging their use as substitutes for 
other single texts. The movement toward replacing 
one limitation by another, perhaps even narrower yet, 
is understandable but needs to be guarded against. 

Liberating the learner from too few materials for 
study means, then, learning new uses for the text- 
is of bringing all the available re- 
squrces for lea i re_from—the-start. 
It means again that we teachers have new opportuni- 
ties to function at a high professional level. And for 
the learner, it means access to a new wealth of in- 
formation and ideas. 






Restriction Number Three: 
Overconcern for Group Achievement 


Seeing to it that all students learn what we feel 
they need to know may sometimes cause us to over- 
look the individual and what he could learn that 
others do not have to. It is easy to agree to this. 
Yet it is much harder to propose how to do something 
that will at once ensure common learnings and also 
free each learner to learn a great deal more than he 
must. 

Our problem would be simplified if we could 
agree that there may be many paths to common learn. 
ings. Of the need for common learnings, there can 
be no question. In some areas, we depend as a so- 
ciety on certain kinds of consensus; in others, we 
know that subsequent learnings require an_ estab- 
lished base. In every area, there are frameworks that 
give meaning to knowledge. If we can free ourselves 
from the conviction that these learnings have to 
come from study of a single text or be evaluated in 
terms of everyone’s having gone through identical 
study materials in sequence, then perhaps we can 
find more liberating ways of organizing a group for 
study. 

We know how to do this in many fields. In a study 
of the Civil War, for example, we can seek for major 
understandings from a great variety of resources. We 
know some learners can read more maturely and thus 
can make good use of documents of the period. For 
others, we know that biographies and general his- 
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torical accounts of specific phases of the war can pro- 
vide a rich source of fuller information. Many stu- 
dents are guided into reading simpler accounts of 
differing aspects in factual or fictional works. 

We know, too, that learners will be interested in 
exploring more deeply many different kinds of topics. 
Some will be greatly interested in major personali- 
ties of the era, others in the plight of the slaves 
during the war, some in the development of mili- 
tary campaigns, some in economic forces. We know 
how to construct a common framework for such a 


group, perhaps using in the process parts of a com- 


mon text. We know how to_build on the interests and 
concerns _and purposes of the learners and to seek 
with them the broadest possible base of resources, 


not only to ensure breadth but also to provide ways 
for differing abilities to gain information and ideas 
from one resource or another. 

Under this kind of teaching, everybody learns 
what we can agree to be important for all to learn. 
But everybody also learns a great deal that only he 
needs or wants to learn. 

Our problem is to develop ways to make such 
extensions possible in more fields of study. Proposals 
that time for group work be cut down are directed 
toward this end (although sometimes apparently at 
the expense of common understandings). But it 
hardly seems necessary to send learners into seclusion 
in order to provide more room for the individual 
pursuit of deeper learning. More is involved than 
providing a separate time and place for study. What 
we most need to do is to think through again the 


means by which individual learning can best be 
supported in a group setting. 
Liberating the learner from restrictions that come 


from overemphasis on group achievement, then, de- 
pends in large part on freeing him from overgraded 
content_and_from_dependence_on_a_single text. In 
fact, all these restrictions, newly considered, are seen 
to be so closely related that freedom from one de- 
pends on freedom from all. 


New Resources and New Proficiency 


As teachers, we are confronted with a world newly 
rich in things to know and resources for learning; 
we are freshly aware of the possibilities for much 
greater range and depth of learning by individuals. 
Our task is first of all to free ourselves of some of 
the practices that grew out of a world much less rich 
in study materials, much less knowing about how 
learning takes place, and much less aware of the 
range of human variability. 

As we move forward to a new level of proficiency in 
teaching, we need also to watch out that some of our 
old habits do not return to us in new guise to keep 
us from liberating learners as we know we can and 
from raising our own performance to an ever more 
professional level. + + 
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HE Classroom teacher probably devotes more time 
and thought to asking questions than anybody 
since Socrates. One might even say the teacher is 

a professional question maker. 
Asking questions—in class discussion or on assign- 
ments and tests—is one of the basic ways by which 
the teacher stimulates student thinking and _ learn- 


Dr. Aschner, a former high school English teacher, is a re- 
search fellow, Harvard University Center for Cognitive 
Studies, Cambridge. Until recently she was research assistant 
professor of education at the Institute for Research on Ex- 
ceptional Children, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Max Tharpe Photo 


ing. And it is by asking questions and studying the 
answers that the teacher measures and evaluates the 
thinking and learning progress of his students. 

Teachers regularly stimulate four main types of 
‘thinking activities by asking questions. These types 
are: remembering, reasoning, evaluating or judging, 
and creative thinking. 


Memory Questions 


Remembering is the most common thinking activity 
that goes on in a classroom. It is easy to ask questions 
that call for remembering. ““Who was the sixteenth 
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President of the United States” is a typical memory 
question. So is “What is a noun?” and “What is a 
prime number?” 

Some questions appear to call for another kind of 
thinking—until they are given a closer look. Consider, 
for example, the question, “Will you please describe 
the nitrogen cycle?” or “What is the difference be- 
tween a mammal and a marsupial?” Just because 
these questions require more than a single word or a 
short phrase for an answer does not mean that the 
answer will be more than a recitation of what the 
student has remembered. Often when the teacher be- 
lieves he is triggering a more complex type of think- 
ing, he is merely asking a slightly more complicated 
memory question. 

Such a teacher needs to develop skill in designing 
better questions. He needs to ask himself, ‘““What kind 
of thinking task must my students do to answer this 
question? Of course, they must remember something 
to be able to answer any kind of question. But isn’t 
there some way I can phrase this question to call for 
more than remembering?” Thus the first step in de- 
signing thought-provoking questions is to analyze and 
plan the task which a question can set for thinking. 


Questions That Prompt Reasoning 


Reasoning is called forth in such familiar questions 
as these: “If two men can lay floor tile for a five-room 
house in three days, how many men would it take to 
do the job in one day?” “Why did the metal strip bend 
when I held it over the flame?” or, consider the follow- 
ing social studies discussion: 


Teacher—So why would you say the Jamestown settlers 
were unprepared? 
Bill—Well, one book said that most of them were city 


people. And then they had never learned to do things for 
themselves. 


Anne—Also, since it was a new land and nobody knew 
much about it, they didn’t know what to expect. 


Reasoning goes on when there is explaining to do, 
when computation is called for, when someone puts 
two and two together and comes up with four. Rea- 
soning takes the “given” and works its way to the 
necessary conclusion. Bill and Anne used the facts they 
had learned about Jamestown as evidence that the 
settlers were unprepared. 

But suppose we hear the following exchange: 

Teacher—All right, now, why did Jackson veto the Mays- 
ville Road Bill? 

Bob—Because he was against spending government money 
to benefit just one community instead of the whole coun- 
try. 

Was Bob reasoning or remembering? How can we 
tell? If we know—from what has gone on before—that 
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Bob had a limited set of facts and derived from them 
the reason he gave for Jackson’s veto, then we can be 
fairly sure he was reasoning. But if this is a review 
session, or if we know the class has already dealt with 
the full history of Jackson’s decision, then we should 
assume that Bob is remembering, not reasoning. 

To trigger reasoning, a question must call for an 
answer that is not retrieved but reached. It must 
be reachable on the basis of the “given,” but not be 
itself part of the “given.” 


Questions Calling for Judgment 

Evaluating or judging is an important thinking 
and learning activity. Students need experience in 
weighing alternatives, in judging and making de- 
cisions. They need to learn the ways of deciding 
whether or not a statement is true, a plan sound, or 
an action wisely taken. 

This time our social studies teacher asks for eval- 
uating: 

Teacher—What do you think of Captain John Smith’s 
“work or starve” policy for Jamestown? Was that a good 
idea? 

Anne—Well, I think he just about had to lay down the 
law. If he hadn’t forced them to build houses and gather 
food, they wouldn’t have lived through the winter. 

Dick—Yes, but that just means he was doing their think- 
ing for them. I think he should have let them learn their 
lesson—even if some of ’em starved or froze to death! 

Teacher—Let’s get some more opinions here. How about 
you, Lee? What do you think? 

Here the teacher asked his pupils to do their own 
judging. He did not frame their opinions in advance 
by giving his own or citing others’ views. In the way 
he phrased his question, he provided for and wel- 
comed differences - opinion. 

But suppose a teacher asks, “What was the main 
reason why the Pilgrims came to the New World?” 
Is he asking for judging or remembering? If the teach- 
er can be sure—before he asks the question—that the 
children have not yet encountered any evaluations 
(in textbook or class discussion) of reasons why the 
Pilgrims settled in the New World, then and only then 
car he also be sure he is asking them to judge. 

Questions can be designed to elicit evaluation, how- 
ever, even when other opinions and authorities have 
been studied. Consider this way of designing the same 
question: 

Teacher—We have seen that some historians think 
freedom of religion was the main reason the Pilgrims came 
here. Others think it was the desire for land or to set up 
their own government, and so forth. Now I want to hear 


The teacher can stimulate remembering, reasoning, 
evaluating, and creative thinking in 
any classroom, at any grade or ability level. 
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your views on the matter. Tell me, what do you think? 
Give me your own opinion of what the main reason was 
the Pilgrims came over here. 

This question signals clearly to students that they 
are being asked to evaluate; whether they do so or 
not is another question. Some students will always fall 
back on someone else’s judgment. But at least when 
the teacher designs the question in this way, the 
students have a chance to do some judging; further- 
more, they have the experience of being expected to 
do some judging. 


Questions That Launch Creative Thinking 

Creative thinking is thinking which produces ideas, 
proposes solutions to problems, invents ways of doing 
things. Creative thinking is something anyone can do, 
given the chance or the need to do so. In a classroom 
where a student is invited or required to act or think 
upon his own initiative, to seek instead of to receive 
knowledge, and to rely upon his own resources, cre- 
ative thinking flourishes. 

Here are some questions designed to stimulate cre- 
ative thinking: “What would our world be like today 
if the Spanish had conquered England in 1588 in- 
stead of losing out with the Armada?” “What would 
happen if our nation’s coal and oil reserve suddenly 
were to run out and go dry?” “How many ways can 
you get 12?” 

Questions like these trigger brainstorming sessions. 
They are extremely useful when they are built into 
an over-all teaching strategy. Consider, for example, 
the English teacher who plans to develop his students’ 
understanding of the structure of language. He says: 
“Let’s invent a language for Martians. We’ll give them 
a spoken language. Now, what will go into this langu- 
age? What kinds of things must a language do so 
people can use it to communicate?” 

In setting this problem, the teacher has accom- 
plished much. First, with this off-beat approach, he 
has probably captured interest. Second, he has focused 
his students’ thinking on the structure of language. 
Finally, he has put them on their own—he has 
launched creative thinking. 


Helping Minds To Grow d 


Remembering, reasoning, evaluating, and creative 
thinking can—and should—go on in any classroom, 
at any grade or ability level, for thinking is the cat- 
alyst of learning. 

To design a good classroom question, the teacher 
needs to begin by analyzing and planning the kind of 
thinking task to be set. Then he should fit the form 
and phrasing of the question or problem to this task. 
Precision and clarity in the wording of the question 
will focus thinking squarely on its task. 

The teacher who is a skilled designer of classroom 
questions and problems is the teacher who helps 
young minds to grow. + # 
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HOW NOT 


yes. Jones was worried. Through press, magazine, 
M radio, and television, the message screamed at 


her: Americans have lost the will to work. 
Americans are soft and undisciplined. Americans 
don’t strive for excellence. The flabby American. The 
materialistic American. The American who is losing 
The Race. 

Maybe, thought Mrs. Jones, I am one of Them, the 
permissive, sentimental, soft teachers who are causing 
America to lose The Race. We'll see about that, 
thought Mrs. Jones. I'll tighten up; I'll raise my stand- 
ards; I'll get tougher because that is what the times 
require. 





Dr. Van Til, president of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (an NEA department), is chair- 
man, Department of Secondary Education, New York Uni- 
versity. His latest book is for the public and the profession— 
The Making of a Modern Educator (Bobbs-Merrill). 
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AKE AN ASSIGNMENT 


So she doubled her assignments. Not ten questions 
a night in the history workbook; twenty questions 
now. Not fifteen pages of reading a night now; thirty 
pages. Cover more ground. Increase the volume. Speed 
up production. Nobody can blame me if we lose The 
Race, thought Mrs. Jones. 


Grcory looked at the little notebook in which 
day after day he carefully copied each assignment 
from each of his five major courses. He made a num- 
ber of rapid calculations. No matter how he calcu- 
lated, it looked like about five hours of‘homework for 
tonight. Last night it had been four and the night 
before five. 

It’s not that I mind work, Gregory told himself. I 
wouldn’t have gotten the award as leading student of 
the junior class if I didn’t work. It’s just that this 
work is so stupid, useless, futile. I get the central idea 
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By WILLIAM VAN TIL 


of a chapter the first time I read it; why does this work- 
book repeat the idea over and over again in different 
contexts? If I could only get on to something new, 
instead of repeating what I already know. Maybe re- 
petition is the basic ground rule for learning these 
days. Possibly the teachers have been reading this B. 
F. Skinner who wrote Walden Two. (Gregory had 
read psychologist Skinner’s novel last summer; he 
didn’t have time to read books of his choice while 
school kept.) 

The phone rang. Gregory talked briefly, then de- 
cided, “It’s a good idea, but as Sam Goldwyn is sup- 
posed to have said, include me out. Honestly, I just 
don’t have the time. Of course I like the idea of visit- 
ing patients in the mental hospital and trying to help 
them take an interest in things, but I just can’t do it. 
Look, I have even given up listening to the American 
Issues panel on Thursdays at 10:00. These days I usu- 


AT 





ally finish up after 11:00. Sometimes I let a movie 
on the late show drug me for half an hour and then 
I drag off to bed.” 


I GIVE up, thought Tom. I know when I’m licked 
and this is it. I can’t do it. It’s too hard. Most of all, 
it’s too much. I get awful tired of trying to bluff along. 
If I was a brain like Gregory—but I’m not. I’m stupid. 
I’d better find me a way out. Better to walk out than 
to be kicked out. I haven’t got it made and I never 
will. 

Maybe if I took to staying away from school, Mom 
and Pop would get the idea. I could find a job. I 
wouldn’t get the Navy Yard job because that calls for 
high school graduation. But even if I am stupid, I 
could do something. If they give me half a chance, I'll 
quit so fast it will make them dizzy. Over in Midvale 
there’s a bowling alley where they still take pin boys; 


they haven’t got the money for the slick pin-setting 
machines—yet. 


I *M producing trained man power, thought Mrs. 
Jones. I’m helping the nation. It won’t be my fault if 
we lose The Race. I might even be able to step up my 
assignments a little bit more. 


Miss Smith and the Library 


“Get the name right,” said Miss Smith. “Newman, 
James R. Newman. And get the title right. The World 
of Mathematics. Volume I. The first three chapters by 
Monday. That gives you plenty of time because it’s 
only Thursday.” 

She said almost the same thing in the second period 
and again in the fourth period. 


‘Tm public librarian, Mary Johnson, even though 
she knew it was no use, said again, “Can’t you get it at 
your school library?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Virginia. “The school’s only got 
one copy of the set and the kids are waist deep waiting 
for that one. Any chance your copy will be returned 
this week end?” Persistence, thought Virginia. That’s 
what Dad tells me. Persistence will win. 

“It’s out to an adult,” said Mary Johnson. “If I'd 
known that there was going to be a run on it, I might 
have been able to get another set from the Midvale 
library.” 

“Do you think they’d have it?” asked Virginia hope- 
fully. 

“Let me find out,” said Mary Johnson. She made a 
brief call, then reported to Virginia, ““They do have 
a copy, but there are four students over there now 
trying to read it.” 

“Thanks,” said Virginia. “I’ll see if Mom will drive 
me over.” 

Mary Johnson sighed, and turned back to the grow- 
ing line at the check-out counter. When she looked 
up a little later, she saw three worried-looking young- 
sters peering into the N drawer of the card catalogue. 
Mary Johnson sighed again and engaged in a few pri- 
vate thoughts about teachers and assignments. 
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Mr. Packard and Creativity 


“Just as many pages as you want, as long as it’s 
about literature,” said Mr. Packard. Most of the stu- 
dents looked blank; a few wrote down his words ver- 
batim. ‘““The meaning and use of literature. Any way 
you want to do it or say it. This gives you a lot of 
room for creativity and”’—he paused—‘independent 
thought.” That’s what we want, isn’t it? Independent 
thought? Through the open assignment? 

The bell rang, marking the end of the class. The 
voices rose from the student Tower of Babel. 


“I don’t get it. What does he mean, ‘the use of 
literature’?” 


“What’ll you do?” 

“I don’t know how to get at it.” 

“Make a bluff; that’s what I’m gonna do.” 

“Vague it up; put in some high-sounding phrases; 
you'd probably get away with it... .” 


Ma. Packard read the compositions and he sighed. 
“Literature has a great use in that it inspires people to 
go to fine things and teaches them to appreciate the 
really good in life. Literature is really helpful to us 
all.” They seemed so general. Whatever was happen- 
ing to students’ creativity? What the class seemed to 
lack was independent thinkers. But he hated to give 
them low grades; some of them were such nice young- 
sters. He kept on reading. 


Miss Aaron and Harvard 


Miss Aaron was constructing her true-false exam in 
biology. Here was a good item; it was buried deep in 
a long paragraph and it might have escaped even the 
best masters of detail in the class. 

It gets harder and harder to distinguish between the 
sheep and the goats, the washed and the unwashed, 
thought Miss Aaron. These are bright youngsters in 
this suburb, Pleasant Lakes, and nowadays an unprec- 
edented ninety-two per cent are going to college. A 
teacher really has to work to find details which they 
haven’t memorized. Ah, I’ve found another good one. 
Here’s a really obscure bone in a footnote! 


“Bur you do want to get into Harvard, Richard, 
don’t you?” 

“I’m certainly going to try,” said Richard. “My folks 
are set on it and I don’t want to let them down.” 

“Then,” said Miss Aaron decisively, “you will have 
to work harder on mastery of details. After all, you’ll 
never be accepted by Harvard if you haven't a well- 
stocked mind.” She liked the phrase well-stocked mind 
and often used it. 

“I get the central ideas,” said Richard, ‘and the 
facts that support them. It’s holding in mind all those 
tiny details like that bone in the footnote that gives 
me trouble. That bone seemed to me to be a mere 
fact. It didn’t seem to be related to the main ideas in 
the summary.” 

“There is nothing mere about a fact, Richard,” said 
Miss Aaron. “A well-stocked mind holds many details. 
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Don’t depend on the summaries at the end of chap- 


ters. If you are going to study at Harvard, Richard, 
you must... .” 


Ar Harvard University, William G. Perry, Jr., the 
director of the Bureau of Study Counsel, reported to 
the faculty on a twenty-year experiment in teaching 
Harvard students to read better. He said: “Year by 
year it has become more apparent that what the stu- 
dents lack is not mechanical skills but flexibility and 
purpose in the use of them. .. . What they seem to do 
with almost any kind of reading is to open the book 
and read from word to word, having in advance aban- 
doned all responsibility in regard to the purpose of 
the reading to those who had made the assignment.” 

Mr. Perry described a study by his bureau which 
had assigned 1500 Harvard and Radcliffe freshmen a 
chapter from a history book, thirty pages of detailed 
material. 

“... The chapter in question is an admirable piece 
of exposition, but like many admirable chapters it 
makes no initial statement of its aims, and it takes a 
little while to get going. And as a consequence, the 
reader who begins at the beginning with the Battle of 
Hastings and reads word by word is likely to find him- 
self at page three hopelessly bogged down in the 
shires, the hundreds, and the marches of Anglo-Saxon 
England. . . . What we were interested to determine 
was how many students in the face of this burden of 
detail, the purpose of which was not clear, would have 
the moral courage—or should we call it the immoral 
courage—to pull themselves out and look at the ending 
of the chapter.” 

Mr. Perry went on to report that the results of the 
study were that “their capacity to answer multiple 
choice questions on detail was impressive.” 

But, he continued, “out of these 1500 of the finest 
freshman readers in the country only 150 even made a 
claim to have taken a look ahead during twenty 
minutes of struggle with the chapter. And the vast 
majority of these seemed to have looked ahead only 
to determine how long the assignment was. 

“We asked anyone who could do so to write a short 
statement about what the chapter was all about. The 
number who were able to tell us, in terms that had 
something to do with the growth of institutions, was 
just one in a hundred—fifteen. 

“As a demonstration of obedient purposelessness in 
the reading of ninety-nine per cent of freshmen we 
found this impressive. . . 

“After twelve years of reading homework assign- 
ments in school they had all settled into the habit of 
leaving the point of it all to someone else. . . .” 


Our Misguided Assignment Makers 


Let us consider more closely our four examples of 
how not to make an assignment. 


Mas. Jones, who wants desperately to help the na- 
tion, should look more carefully at individuals and 
more deeply at what is needed for the national wel- 
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fare. She will best help Gregory and best foster intel- 
lectual leadership in the nation if she gives assign- 
ments which challenge Gregory’s thought, not merely 
test his endurance. 

She will best help Tom and best contribute to the 
making of a skilled worker if her individualized as- 
signments recognize the limitations of Tom’s natural 
ability. In addition, Mrs. Jones needs to think about 
the relationship between her subject (history) and her 
supposed goal (citizenship) . 

The principal in Mrs. Jones’ school might well be- 
come concerned about coordination of assignments, 
total volume of homework, and staggering of assigned 
work. Communication among teachers is a first step. 
Who is assigning what, when? 


Mass Smith, who assigned the outside reading in the 
hard-to-find mathematics volume, could improve her 
working relationships with the library world. She 
might have taken the school librarian and the public 
librarian into her confidence early through long- 
range planning. 

At the very least, she might have told the school li- 
brarian and called the public librarian concerning her 
assignment on the day she decided upon it. She might 
have thought of the inconveniences and frustrations 
ahead for conscientious students, as well as the built-in 
alibis for failure to report which she was providing 
for less motivated students. Miss Smith meant well, 
but good intentions must be accompanied by good 
working relationships with those who are responsible 
for source materials. 


Ma. Packard, sponsor of the vague assignment, will 
never foster the creativity and independent thought 
he prizes until he sets clearer bounds and limits for 
the students and for himself. Permissiveness-run-wild 
too often terminates in dead ends. Possibly the stu- 
dents would benefit from a course in study skills. May- 
be taking such a course would be a good idea for Mr. 
Parker, too. 


Maus Aaron, our hunter for details, is another inven- 
tion of the author. But Mr. Perry is no figment of the 
imagination. No doubt he is busy at Harvard today 
attempting to undo what Miss Aaron hath wrought. 

In the name of ‘“‘what Harvard wants,” our Miss 
Aaron is teaching what Harvard and the university 
world in general do not want. Miss Aaron stresses 
reading for small details and is uninterested in ideas, 
relationships, and concepts. Mr. Perry and his coun- 
terparts across the nation are trying to help students 
see details in perspective and to aim for mastery of 
meanings, purposes, and relationships. 

If misguided Miss Aaron prevails, Richard may give 
up his present attempt to see the world whole and set- 
tle for details. Ironically, he may then end up in reme- 
dial work directed by Mr. Perry. # # 
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A Parental Viewpoint: 


Homework Yes, 


Busywork No 


PAUL W. MATHEWS 


y wife and I selected San Loma as the place to 
M spend our year of sabbatical leave. It is one 
of the West’s attractive communities, now of 
medium size, but growing fast. You will not find 
it on any map because that is not its real name. 
Except for that, however, this account is factual. 

We were quickly settled in our furnished home on 
Saturday and by Monday were ready to send the chil- 
dren to their respective schools: an elementary school, 
a junior high school, and a senior high school. Our 
introduction to the schools came a short time later 
when we attended our first San Loma PTA meeting 
in the new junior high school. 


Tue young principal was a good organizer, and 
his remarks were brief and to the point. Chief goal 
for the year, we were told, was to be academic excel- 
lence. Any doubts on what he meant by this were 
quickly dispelled in the ensuing weeks. 

I often wondered what the instructions had been 
to the teachers; I suspect that they were clear cut 
and definite. One teacher mentioned later in the year 
that they had been told to “keep the children busy.” 
They did, indeed. As the weeks rolled by, my wife 
and I became increasingly alarmed by the heavy assign- 
ments of homework, particularly in the junior high. 

We found our misgivings generously shared by 
other parents, whom we met during parents’ nights. 
On two of these nights, we parents went through one- 
half of a regular daily junior high school schedule. 
It was interesting to find the teachers rather generally 
on the defensive on the matter of heavy assignments. 

The young science teacher, for example, made a 
good attempt to justify the requirements in his eighth 
grade of a fifteen-page term paper backed by fifteen 
references. He commented on students’ need to learn 
how to do research in college and concluded by saying 


that they might just as well learn now rather than 
later. 


Dr. Mathews is associate professor of music and music educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Columbia. He has taught music 
in the public schools of Indiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
and was state supervisor of music in Alabama. 
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We parents quickly discovered that locating of the 
references for these papers was a critical problem for 
the thirteen-year-olds. The school had an excellent 
librarian and an attractive library, but the librarian 
sorely needed additional help, and the library had the 
vital handicap of a woefully inadequate collection of 
books and a great many empty shelves. In addition, 
the school and bus schedules were such that many of 
the children were unable to spend sufficient time in 
the library. 

Some most creditable work in social studies was 
being done in the school, judging by the exhibits 
during the year. But here again we found the assign- 
ment problem. One topic for an oral report had been 
the life of a certain little-known American painter, 
with the requirement that information must be found 
in three references. The teacher specified that only 
one of the three could be an encyclopedia, which 
meant that the other references were likely to be 
books obtainable only at the public library, eight 
miles away. 

Later, an excellent senior high school English 
teacher told us that it was unfortunate that such 
large amounts of young people’s time were taken up 
with abstracting materials from encyclopedias and 
with establishing the mechanical routines of term 
papers. It would be better, he said, if the students 
would learn how to write expressively, with clarity 
and with good choice of words and content. 


Prrsonatty, I regret very much the turn in the 
study habits which was forced upon our children. 
Our children have always been keenly interested in 
many things. They like to read, and in their reading 
they come upon various things that they want to 
explore further. Because of the length of their assign- 
ments, however, they were no longer able to make 
these side explorations. We found that we had con- 
stantly to curb their curiosity and to prod them to 
short cuts here and skimming there if they were to 
finish their assignments in a reasonable amount of 
time. 

I feel sure that learning how to drive toward a 
goal—an assigned goal—has merit. But such learning 
is a doubtful gain if it necessitates curbing children’s 
desires to explore on their own. Surely children need 
to be encouraged in independent study and explo- 
ration! 

The pressures we saw being put on children to 
complete large amounts of work stem from a logical 
desire to correct so-called laxity in the schools, a de- 
sire that is widespread in the United States today. I 
agree that seriousness of purpose is laudable. But I 
also believe that the piling on of homework in large 
quantities without regard to the age and needs of the 
individual children is a serious mistake. The gains 
made in this fashion may be bought at the cost of 
important losses. + * 


A TEACHER’S GUIDE 
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MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS 


SCHOOL library is more than a collection of books 
adjacent to the classroom. When it is well 
stocked, well organized, well equipped, and di- 

rected by trained personnel, a schoo! library is an ally 
of the classroom—a resource partner as useful as a 
chalkboard, as stimulating to learning as a field trip, 
as necessary as a desk and chair. It brings new dimen- 
sions to assignment making, new challenge to idea ex- 
ploring, new meaningfulness to classroom questions. 
brary_is to fulfill these roles, its_ 

terials and_facilities must be organized for flexib 

use and accessible when they are needed. This 
flexibility and accessibility can be achieved only when 
teacher and librarian, aided by skillful administra- 
tive guidance, work together to make the full use of 
library resources a regular part of the learning process. 


Scheduling for Best Use of 
the Library’s Resources 


Full use of library resources requires, among other 
things, that a school’s program include time for class 


“Mrs. Douglas is supervisor of libraries, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, public schools. 
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groups to use the library under their teacher’s guid- 
ance. In elementary schools, it is common for each 
class group to spend some time each week in the li- 
brary. When this is done, pupils may examine ma- 
terials related to class assignments, learn how to use 
library resources, and be introduced to materials as 
well as read and borrow books. These scheduled visits 
need not preclude use of the library by individual pu- 
pils and by small groups before and after school hours 
or as needs arise throughout the school day. 

The junior high school teacher may or may not find 
that regularly assigned periods in the library best serve 
his need to give students help in developing study 
skills as they pursue their assignments. The senior 
high school teacher rarely finds that a pattern of regu- 
lar library periods best serves his students’ needs. 
These teachers are more concerned that they have op- 
portunities to work with student groups in the library 
as it appears desirable. 

Whatever the grade level, however, it is important 
that the librarian be consulted as far in advance of the 
need as possible to ensure that space and materials will 
be available. The librarian can make this kind of 
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scheduling easier by posting a chart, covering one or 
more weeks, on which teachers can indicate antici- 
pated class visits to the library, the subject of materials 
needed, and the number of students that will be 
involved. 


Achieving Flexibility in the 
Use of Library Materials 

Flexibility and accessibility should also extend to 
plans which allow teachers to borrow groups of books 
for_use in the classroom. Teachers who borrow such 
groups of books must remember, though, that when 
a large number of books are loaned to one classroom, 
these books are temporarily put out of circulation. If 
more than one class is studying the same topic, this 
procedure can be unfair to the class whose teacher 
didn’t get to the library first. 

This problem can be avoided if the teachers and the 
librarian work together with the goal of making the 
largest number of materials available to the largest 
number of students. For example, the teachers and the 
librarian could arrange to have a group of books 
needed by more than one class shelved on a book 
truck. The group of books can then be moved from 
classroom to classroom with ease. 

An additional word about availability of materials: 
Over the years, modest library budgets have limited 
the number of copies of some often-used books in the 
interest of wide variety and coverage. Greater dupli- 
cation of books in some areas is now needed. When 
every pupil in a class is asked to read the same book in 
a limited time, that book essentially becomes a text- 
book—the library needs to provide thirty copies for 
thirty students to read during one week. And when 
600 students taking American history reach the War 
of 1812 in the same month, one copy of each of a 
dozen books is a drop in the bucket compared to the 
need. 

Another way to add flexibility in the use_of library 


materials is to place books dealing with a certain topic 


on -a_reserve_shelf for students of a_certain_teacher. 
This plan can work efficiently, particularly if the 
teacher takes the time to explain to the librarian how 
the materials will be used and for how long a period 
they will be needed. And when large numbers of stu- 
dents are required to read material on the same topic, 
it is imperative that the librarian be informed well in 
advance of the assignment so that the material can be 
assembled and so that the restriction on the loan pe- 
riod can be set. With sufficient forewarning, the li- 
brarian may also be able to obtain books from other 


libraries. Or he may even be able to purchase addi- 
tional ones. 


Giving the librarian advance notice of needs is a 
becic seauinieiant IE Wiriay Maraitiar aie tn tee. ueoil 
wisely and fuily. Often the success or failure of a diffi- 
cult classroom assignment is determined by the oppor- 
tunity the librarian has to prepare for the burden that 
is about to be placed on the library’s facilities. 

For example, the materials needed for preparation 
of senior high school research papers can be extensive. 
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If the librarian is given a list of the topics that stu- 
dents will be assigned, he can determine whether or 
not sufficient references are on hand; if not, he can 
direct students to larger library centers, and he can 
borrow material on an interlibrary loan basis which 
might not be available on individual request. And 
if the librarian knows which students are working on 
which topics, he can give them individual help. 


Making a Variety of . 
Library Materials Available 

Flexibility of library facilities also involves the 
availabilityof a wide variety of materials, for a li- 
brary today includes many materials besides books. 
The newer media provide some of the most stimulat- 
ing ways to increase understanding and incentive. 
The pupil who handles a large model of an ear and 
sees a motion picture of the ear at work gains a more 
accurate conception than he would from reading 
many pages about the ear. 

The young person who hears a record of John Giel- 
gud reading passages from Shakespeare comes to ap- 
preciate better the immortality of the literature. Not 
only books, but pamphlets, pictures, maps, slides, 
filmstrips, films, tapes, recordings, periodicals, and 
models have their place in assignments as well as in 
classroom teaching. 

Every means of extending the library’s resources 
must be explored if the library is to serve as it can to 
help the learner. One way in which library facilities 
are being extended today is through the increasing 
use of paperback books. In addition, more and more 
school libraries are beginning to store back issues of 
periodicals on microfilm. 

But, further, both the librarian and the teacher 
need to be aware of the uses and advantages of the 
full range of available materials, and the teacher 
should realize that assignments can be more valuable 
for students if they are made in terms of assigning re- 
search on a topic rather than in terms of assigning a 
certain number of pages to read in a specific reference 
book. Making the student responsible for seeking the 
material necessary to satisfy an assignment challenges 
the student and develops his initiative. 


Helping the Student 
To Use the Library’s Facilities 


However carefully library materials are selected and 
provided, assignments will not be effectually fulfilled 
unless students know how to use the library and its 
resources. 

The teacher and the librarian who work together to 


(provide instruction in developing reference skills have 


indeed equipped youngsters with the basic require- 
ment for independent study ability. This ability to 
search out information, to find and weigh facts, to 
compare the ideas of others before reaching personal 
conclusions, to know the sources consulted, and to act 
on the information acquired is fundamental to learn- 
ing. 

A coordinated and continuing program of library 
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instruction, which begins when a child starts to school 
and goes on until his graduation, is necessary if skill in 
handling assignments is to be acquired. 

The primary school pupil needs to know how to use 
a table of contents and a simple index. He needs to 
know where to find books of especial interest to him 
in the library. He should learn the routines for bor- 
rowing and. returning books, and he needs to be made 
aware fhat the librarian is there to help him. He also 
needs abundant opportunity to practice what he is 
learning. 

The intermediate grade pupil should be given the 
opportunity to build on this knowledge until, by the 
time he goes to junior high school, he has developed 
a number of basic library skills. He needs to under- 
stand the arrangement of books and other materials 
in the library; he needs to know how to use the card 
catalog, junior encyclopedias with their indexes and 
cross references, such special indexes as Brewton’s In- 
dex to Children’s Poetry and the Cumulative Index to 
the National Geographic Magazine. He needs the 
ability to skim articles for main ideas and the ability 
to outline, take notes, and prepare simple biblio- 
graphies. He should be aware of the resources avail- 
able to him in school and community libraries. 

The junior high school student needs to acquire 
skill in using the indexes to the major adult encyclo- 
pedias, The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and specialized indexes such as those for short stories 
and plays. He needs to learn how to use specialized 
source volumes and sets of books, especially in the 
areas of science and social studies. 

The senior high school student needs to know how 
to make use of even more technical sources. At this 
level, specialized tools for courses are introduced as 
a part of class work at the time they are needed; the 
chance to use these tools follows through class assign- 


Elementary School Homework 


Suoutp elementary school pupils 
(below grade 7) be given homework 
assignments? In a recent NEA Teacher- 
Opinion Poll, eighty-four per cent of 
the classroom teachers said yes while 
only ten per cent said no. On the sub- 
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ments. In addition, it is necessary that instruction be 
given to individual students or to small groups whose 
particular needs have not been met or who weren’t 
helped sufficiently during group instruction. This 
instruction may be primarily the responsibility of the 
librarian although the classroom teacher may have 
to point out the need. 


Bringing the Librarian into 
Curriculum Planning 

Whatever the size or level of a school, the student 
must have teacher, librarian, and materials readily 
available. Teacher and librarian must work together 
in selecting materials and in teaching students how to 
use them. 

In addition, the librarian and the teacher should 
play a joint role in the development of the curriculum 
to which the student will be introduced. This suggests 
the importance of naming a member of the library 
staff to each curriculum committee, to serve not only 
as a resource person—although that need is great—but 
also as a faculty member who has a responsibility for 
implementing the content of the program. (Of course, 
this is possible, in general, only when a full library 
staff has been made a part of the school system.) 

As the members of the curriculum committee work 
together, their common responsibility in helping stu- 
dents carry out assignments and in stimulating certain 
individuals to go beyond the assignment will become 
more and more apparent. Working together, they will 
be sure that materials have been selected and acquired 
which bolster anticipated assignments and which chal- 
lenge all students—the less able, the average, and the 


superior. + + 


Hours per week Grades 1-3 Grades 4-6 
None 274% 0.0% 
1 14.3 22 
22.0 13.9 
23.4 222 
3.7 15.0 
7.4 26.9 
( 


n- 


4.9 


ject of elementary school homework, 
the opinions of elementary and _sec- 
ondary teachers were similar, as the 
following responses indicate: 
Elem. Sec. 
83.5% 84.6% 
12.1 73 
4.4 7.9 


Teachers who believed elementary 
school pupils should have homework 
were also asked, “What should be the 
maximum homework time required of 
pupils in elementary grades?” They 
were asked to specify the maximum 


number of hours per week in grades 
1 through 3 and in grades 4 through 6. 

The median time reported for 
grades 1 through 3 by all respondents 
was three hours per week; the cor- 
responding figure for just elementary 
teachers was two and one-half hours. 

The median time specified by all 
teachers for pupils in grades 4 through 
6 was five hours per week; elementary 
teachers said only four hours should 
be required. 

Here are the distributions of opin- 
ions of elementary teachers: 
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).7 
0.7 


3.3 
8 or 
more 0.4 9.0 


It should be noted that 27.4 per cent 
of the elementary teachers who ap- 
proved of homework for some elemen- 
tary pupils disapproved of it for pupils 
in grades 1 through 3. When these 
were added to the teachers disap- 
proving of homework in all grades, 
one-third (33.9 per cent) of the ele- 
mentary teachers were found to dis- 
approve of homework in grades 1-3. 

—NEA REsEARCH DIVISION. 








FRED P. BARNES 


vices and tangible things, from textbooks to 

tape recorders, from field trips to filmstrips. 
These materials, however, are relatively pointless 
when detached from the main purposes of teaching 
and learning, for the devices themselves cannot im- 
pose their own purposes. What they can do is to aid 
the teacher, both in extending the student’s range 
of experience and in helping the student to achieve 
meaning from his learning tasks and to understand 
the basic structure of the subject matter he is in- 
vestigating. 

The task of introducing a subject to a child at any 
particular age is one of representing the structure of 
that subject in terms of the child’s way of viewing 
things. Generally speaking, at each stage of develop- 
ment the child has a characteristic way of looking 
at the world and interpreting its meaning. In order to 
learn basic concepts, the child needs to be led through 
challenging opportunities, to pass from concrete 
thinking to more efficient and economical symbolic 
thought. 


Using ideas effectively requires a continual deep- 


aT. materials of learning include a host of de- 





Dr. Barnes is professor of education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. He has been an elementary school teacher, a sec- 
ondary school teacher, and a director of curriculum. 
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ening and expanding that comes from learning to 
handle them in progressively more complex forms. 
As the child’s curriculum develops, he should review 
the basic ideas repeatedly until he has developed an 
understanding of their full formal expressions and 
relationships. One way of presenting these basic ideas 
is through the use of the various instructional ma- 
terials. 

Most materials of instruction can be arranged in 
order of their specific ability to promote the learn- 
ing of concepts at certain levels of abstraction. They 
may be grouped in the following four major levels 
or steps: 


Reality Materials 


The first level of abstraction consists of reality ma- 
terials—materials abstracted from the real world but 
still part of it. They may be seen, heard, tasted, felt, 
or smelled. 

Field trips, interviews with community people, re- 
source visitors, and dramatizations are examples of 
reality materials. Learning from these materials is 
active, vivid, and firsthand. They help the learner 
gain that stock of experiences necessary to the build- 
ing of intellectual concepts. 

The structure of sociological analysis of community 
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life may be presented through firsthand observation. 
The structure of arithmetic may be observed through 
a visit to banking operations. The structure of scien- 
tific analysis may be presented through inspection of 
something as lowly as the local sewage plant. And the 
structure of historical observation may be observed 
firsthand by means of the visits of community old- 
timers. 

When any type of field trip or visit is used as a learn- 
ing device, the teacher must plan in advance if the 
experience is to have its full effectiveness. An un- 
planned field trip is usually a waste of time. 

If, for example, the teacher wants to present ideas 
about arithmetic through a class visit to a bank, he 
must determine in advance not only the how of carry- 
ing out the visit, but also the why. The how includes 
how the pupils are to be transported to the bank, how 
they are to be supervised, how long the trip will take, 
and so forth. 

The more important why involves the purpose of 
the visit. The teacher needs to think through care- 
fully what the pupils can learn from the experience 
and the ways in which the visit can be directed to 
meet its learning purposes. He needs also to plan 
for the vital follow-up to the field trip—discussion 
of what was seen and learned, and perhaps written 
summaries of the visit, or preparation of notebooks 
about the trip. 


Manipulative Materials 


It is not feasible to import much of the intellectual 
world at the reality level into the school program, 
nor can children be taken on an unlimited number 
of trips for firsthand experiences. But it is easy to 
greatly expand the range of structures of knowledge 
through manipulative materials, which are potent 
learning devices both for very young children and 
for a wide range of older learners. 

Manipulative materials are not far removed from 
reality because they are tangible and require the 


Before any of the great variety of learning tools are used with 
pupils, the teacher needs to prepare herself and the class. 
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active participation of the learner. They differ from 
reality materials in that they make possible experi- 
ence with unmanageable or inaccessible firsthand ob- 
jects. 

So great is the number of manipulative materials 
that it is possible here to suggest only a few. Felt 
boards (or flannel boards) , tens bundles, Cuisenaire 
rods, and counting discs are used to manipulate num- 
bers in arithmetic. Exhibits, displays, and bulletin 
boards are familiar to all schools. Specimens, globes, 
planetariums, mock-ups, cutaways, and scale models 
are used. Sociodramas and puppetry add the human 
element to manipulative materials. 

Fortunately, some of the best manipulative ma- 
terials can be constructed in the school: abacuses for 
use in arithmetic, the second grade’s grocery store 
with its paper vegetables, the kindergarten’s tagboard 
jet airplane “big enough to sit in,” for example. 

Selection and preparation are necessary before each 
classroom use of manipulative materials. The teacher 
needs to ask himself: Is this the proper aid to achieve 
the learning goal I have in mind? Am I thoroughly 
familiar with the material? 

If a model with moving parts is to be used, the 
teacher should check it in advance to make sure that 
all the parts function. If the materials are relatively 
new to the teacher—for example, many of the recent- 
ly introduced arithmetic rods and blocks—he should 
read about their use and practice handling them be- 
fore class time. 

Also, before materials are given to pupils to handle 
or to look at, the teacher needs to prepare the class 
for their use. The pupils should know why they are 
using this particular material, what is to be expected 
of them in terms of the item, and how they are to 
apply the information they can gain from the ma- 
terial. Further, pupils should understand how the 
material and what they can learn from it relates to 
their present studies. 

Finally, just as with the field trip, the teacher 
should plan follow-up activities—discussions, reports, 
and the like—which offer pupils a chance to apply what 
they have learned. 


Pictorial Materials 


The next step—to pictorial materials, to things that 
make observers of us—is a long one. Here we are 
no longer involved with events, ideas, or structures 
we can do something about; we have become re- 
ceivers of communications from other people. If we 
learn to discriminate between messages in the mass 
media and if we develop valid criteria that will en- 
able us to become selective receivers of messages, then 
we can make effective use of the ideas communicated. 

Pictorial materials are abstract representations of 
objects and ideas in the real world. In almost all cases, 
the producers of the materials have, necessarily, been 
extremely selective in choosing ideas and concepts to 
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communicate. Even an ordinary snapshot cannot pos- 
sibly record a whole panorama; it selects that part 
which falls within the angle of the camera’s lens. 

Pictorial materials include still pictures, motion 
pictures, television shows, charts, maps, and graphs. 
Messages communicated through pictorial materials 
are specific; they are literal; but they are fairly rigid 
—resistant to modification by the receiver. The stu- 
dent probably will not and cannot go much beyond 
verbalizing and symbolizing his stock of reality con- 
cepts brought to his role of observer and receiver in 
the use of these materials. 

The teacher planning to include pictorial ma- 
terials in his classroom program needs, of course, to 
carry through the same habits of selection, prepara- 
tion, and follow-up as he does with reality and manip- 
ulative materials. He must be aware, too, that pic- 
torial materials can be presented in many ways. 

A still picture, for example, can be presented at 
least three ways: as a flat picture on paper, as part of 
a filmstrip, or as a transparency. Flat pictures can 
be held up for the whole class to see, passed around 
the room, shown by way of an opaque projector, or 
placed on a bulletin board for later examination. 

The teacher needs to remember, though, that flat 
pictures, whether they are photographs or drawings, 
do not necessarily tell the whole story—they usually 
show only one angle or aspect of an object. A group 
of pictures, showing the various dimensions of the 
object, will better enrich the pupil’s experience. 

The teacher needs also to keep proportions in 


mind when using pictorial materials. For instance, 
suppose a class is discussing and looking at pictures 
of a llama. Pupils may look at many pictures of that 
animal without realizing its size. Is it bigger than a 
dog? Bigger than a cow? Would it go through the 
classroom door? A photograph or drawing which 
shows a llama and another, well-known animal or 


thing will help to relate the new object to what the 
child knows. 


Symbolic Materials 


Symbolic materials include the full range of sym- 
bols as found in textbooks and encyclopedias, formu- 
las used in mathematics and the sciences, musical 
scores, and the like. At this level, students are ap- 
proaching a maturing stage in their understanding 
of structure in human knowledge. 

Working with reality materials, the child learns 
the meaning of words that are embedded in firsthand 
experiences. As his experience widens, the ideas take 
on new meanings. 

With manipulative materials, he practices, experi- 
ments, and learns how to extend his use of words, 
phrases, and concepts. Reality has been modified 
through abstraction, but the verbal symbols he learns 
rest on clear, unmistakable meanings and relations. 

When he uses pictorial materials, he extends the 
meanings of his words and ideas, and begins to un- 
derstand the meaning of communication. 

All this time he has been reading, and he has been 
encouraged to demand meaning from what he reads 
and hears. For him, reading has become a thinking 
process. He feels comfortable within the symbolic, 
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abstract world, for he undérstands its structure. 


Bibliography on Use of Instructional Materials 


And TV Too! 63p. $1.25. Stock 
No. 11-125. NEA Departments of 
Classroom Teachers and Audio- 
visual Instruction. Order from Pub. 
Sales. 

Audio-Visual Instruction. What 
Research Says to the Teacher Series, 
No. 14. 32p. 25¢. Stock No. 11-513. 
DCT and American Educational 
Research Association (an NEA de- 
partment). Order from Pub. Sales. 

Bridges for Ideas Series. Order 
from Visual Instruction Bureau, 
University of Texas, Austin 12. 
Discounts: 2-9 copies—10%, 10-99 
copies — 25%, 100 and over — 
33 1/3%. #1 Tear Sheets, 24p. $1; 
#2 Bulletin Boards. 40p. $1; #3 
Feit Boards. 26p. $1; #4 Lettering 
Techniques. 33p. $1; #5 Using the 
Consultant. 8p. 50¢; #6 Models 


for Teaching. 40p. $1; #7 Produc- 
tion of 2x2-Inch Slides. 79p. $2; 
#8 The Tape Recorder. 67p. $2; 
#9 Educational Displays and Ex- 
hibits. 47p. $2; #10 The Opaque 
Projector. 42p. $2. 

Guide to the Use and Procure- 
ment of Teaching Aids for Mathe- 
matics. 48p. 75¢. Stock No. 30-118. 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Order from Pub. 
Sales. 

Instructional Materials for T each- 
ing Audiovisual Courses. 74p. 60¢ 
plus postage. Syracuse University 
Audiovisual Center and U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. Order from Syra- 
cuse University Press, Box 87, Uni- 
versity Station, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Opportunities for Learning: 
Guidelines for Television. 79p. 


$1.50. Stock No. 7-117. NEA Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Service. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Planning Schools for Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials: No. 3, 
The AV Instructional Materials 
Center. 80p. $1. Stock No. 7-502. 
NEA Department of Audiovisual 
Instruction. Order from Pub. 
Sales. 

Sources of Teaching Materials 
by Catharine M. Williams, 37p. 
50¢. Order from Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service, Ohio 
State University, 1945 N. High St., 
Columbus 10. 

Teamwork Produces Audio-Vis- 
ual Techniques. 20p. 10¢; 20 
copies or more 5¢ each. Order from 
Reprint Department, Grade Teach- 
er, Darien, Conn. ## 
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When standards are set 


Student Dress Improves 


CECIL O. SPRAY 


‘(\ Lip-sHy Ducktailer Suspended at Edison.” So read 
(" a newspaper headline when a sixteen-year-old 

student in San Antonio, Texas, was suspended 
from high school for refusing to replace his ‘reverse 
ducktail” hair style with an appropriate schoolboy 
haircut. The principal was enforcing rules for good 
grooming adopted eight years previously. 

Edison High School is by no means alone in sus- 
pending students who refuse to conform to the school’s 
dress code. In Allentown, Pennsylvania, the Board of 
School Directors requires principals of secondary 
schools to suspend any and all pupils whose clothes or 
personal appearance are persistently inappropriate. 
Also, in Weslaco, Texas; Covina, California; Lake- 
land, Florida; and other towns and cities in all sec- 
tions of the country, high school students are suspend- 
ed for similar reasons. 

The fact that such suspension and expulsion cases 
are unusual enough to make headlines, however, is 
an indication that such drastic measures are seldom 
necessary and are used by schools only as a last resort. 


Errorr on the part of school officials to influence 
students’ dress is based upon their belief that clothes 
directly influence a high school student’s behavior 
and attitude. The teen-ager’s dress is reflected irf Tis 
entire personality. This is why people so often judge 
the young pérson’s social and moral character bv his 
dress and grooming. Law enforcement officials from 
J. Edgar Hoover to the local deputy are aware of the 
relation between teen-age appearance and behavior. 

A concentrated effort by students to improve their 
appearance also usually results in noticeable improve- 
ment of attitude and behavior in the classrooms, 
about the halls, and on the campus. The teen-ager 
who wears appropriate school clothes tends to act 
less like a child and more like a responsible adult. 

Most schools carrying out a successful dress-improve- 
ment program enlist the interest and cooperation of 
the students in formulating and carrying out dress 
codes. For example, in the Bronx (New York) High 
School, where broad suggestions for student dress 
were accepted by the student council about two 
years ago, enforcement is primarily based on social 





Mr. Spray is principal, Del Valle High School, Austin, Texas. 
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pressure by students with some faculty supervision. 

The code developed in the Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, high school by students, faculty, and parents 
covers not only dress, but standards for dating and 
community behavior as well. 

Another good example of student participation in a 
dress-right program, and one which has received much 
publicity since it began in 1955, is found in Buffalo, 
New York. The interhigh-school student council made 
recommendations which have been voluntarily fol- 
lowed by students in the city’s high schools. 


Many high schools throughout the country have 
no written code as such; with few exceptions, however, 
unwritten practices and policies are followed. 

In Classen Junior-Senior High School, Oklahoma 
City, groups and individuals are counseled on de- 
sirable habits and practices through guidance in class- 
es and at special clinics. If students repeatedly appear 
at school inappropriately dressed, conferences are held 
with them and their parents. 

A positive approach is used, also, in designating the 
days of student recognition assemblies and the days 
before and after holidays as ‘dress-up days” when 
students are encouraged to wear their best clothes. 

The type and the style of clothes acceptable for 
school wear differ in various localities. Walking shorts 
or Jamaicas are stipulated as unacceptable at Hills- 
borough High in Tampa, Florida. Lakeland (Florida) 
High School bans shorts, Bermudas, etc. John Muir 
High School in Pasadena, California, bans beach 
clothes and beach shoes for school wear. Schools in 
cooler areas of the nation, however, would find little 
reason to mention such attire as Bermuda shorts. 


Tue point of emphasis in dress-improvement pro- 
grams carried on by schools throughout the country 
is clean, neat, appropriate clothes and good grooming. 
Although a parent occasionally resents a school’s 
dress regulations and threatens court action, the 
schools seem to be on safe ground, for statutes and 
legal precedent usually give school officials more au- 
thority in this area than they generally attempt to 
use. Most educators agree, though, that the schools 
have a responsibility for providing guidance in per- 
sonal dress and grooming. # + 
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Book reporting has gained favor 
with the junior set in Oklahoma City’s 
John Marshall Junior-Senior High 
School. Joenita Elijah encouraged her 
eighth grade English students to try a 
fresh approach in reports on a book 
about natural science. Most popular 
reporting made use of exhibits, draw- 
ings, chalkboard illustrations, and 
pictures. 


Gordon §. Anderson says his fifth- 
graders of North Kingsville (Ohio) 
School vary their book reporting by 
using a homemade movie, easily con- 
trived of a large cardboard box, a 
roller, and a roll of white shelf paper. 
The pupil illustrates dramatic inci- 
dents with pictures and tells the story 
as the pictures unroll. 


Guiding the energy of the too-talk- 
ative child into helping the timid one 
participate is James F. Shea’s tech- 
nique for keeping classroom discus- 
sions a group activity. A sixth grade 
teacher in Hooker School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Shea tries to devel- 
op skill in social participation through 
group planning, cooperation of the 
dominant children, and _ individual 
conferences with the shy. 


Jan Peterson of the Grant Wood 
School in Bettendorf, Iowa, had a 
bumper crop of too-talkative children. 
Out of twenty-three lively first-graders, 
she had eight little chatterboxes who 
dominated all classroom activities. She 
called a conference of the twenty- 
three to decide what to do. 

“The eight” settled the matter by 
hitting on the idea of dividing the 
class into four groups, each group with 
a chart listing names of members. 
Anyone talking out of turn received 
a check mark. At month’s end, the 
group having fewest checks won cer- 
tain privileges, such as choosing the 
story-iime story or a favorite game. 
By this method, the  too-talkative 
effected their own cure. 


An unusual version of America’s 
potluck supper can get your school 
those greatly needed materials for en- 
richment of instruction, advises Mar- 
guerite P. Archer, reading specialist 
of Prospect School in Pelham, New 
York. People most involved—parents, 
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teachers, and children of the school 
community—can participate by provid- 
ing potluck contributions of instruc- 
tional materials needed by the school. 
Some families might pass along their 
natural history journals and National 
Geographic Magazines; others could 
donate suitable books, globes, learning 
games, and the like. 


A school administrator has found a 
dependable way of improving teacher- 
pupil and school-community relation- 
ships. He sees that every child in the 
William J. Morrison Junior High 
School in Brooklyn, New York, gets a 
birthday card (in the blue and white 
of the school colors) from the faculty 
and administrative staff. 

Principal Samuel G. Gilburt insti- 
tuted the plan when he discovered 
that though the pupils of his school 
received numerous notes of admoni- 
tion, of instructions to appear in the 
supervisor’s office, of warning to take 
home to parents, few had ever received 
a birthday card from anybody. 


Members of the advanced bookkeep- 
ing class in East High School, Akron, 
Ohio, develop responsibility and the 
ability to get along with people 
through working in a number of 
school jobs. Each student serves a se- 
mester as one of the school’s book- 
keepers in the bookkeeping office. Au- 
diting the books of the various clubs 
and training their treasurers to keep 
adequate records, auditing incoming 
invoices, keeping cafeteria records are 
among their numerous activities. 

Lillian Artola, the teacher, says, “We 
can’t hang good personality traits 
here and there on a student like 
Christmas tree ornaments. They must 
be developed through real life expe- 
riences.” 


Thrifty shoppers might learn prac- 
tical arithmetic, save money, and have 
their groceries, too, in Craig Martin’s 
sixth-grade mathematics class in South 
Side School of the Connellsville (Penn- 
sylvania) School District. Enrichment 
of instruction activities includes a stu- 
dent “shopping service.” For instance, 
pupils “shop” for a week’s supply of 
groceries for a family of four—two chil- 
dren and two adults. They study food 
advertisements in area newspapers, note 


week-end specials, compare weights, 
measures, quality of product, food 
values, and prices. 


No mere clock watchers are third- 
graders in one of the Osawatomie 
(Kansas) City Schools. They learn to 
tell time right down to odd minutes by 
studying clocks made of poster board 
with Roman numerals and movable 
hour and minute hands. When they 
have attained this time-telling skill, 
they become members of the I-Can- 
Tell-Time Club and proud owners of 
a pencil duly inscribed with the club’s 
name, presented by the teacher, Ada 
Saunders. 


The camera and darkroom are effec- 
tive classroom instructional tools un- 
der the direction of Joseph W. Mar- 
shall, teacher of photography in Seat- 
tle’s Garfield High School. Through 
their study of photography, an elec- 
tive subject in the science department, 
enthusiastic young shutter-bugs are 
learning principles of physics and 
chemistry as well as techniques of 
lighting and composition. 


Florida’s Lake County elementary 
schools set great store on pupils’ den- 
tal health. Early this year, the health 
department, the school board, and the 
dental society launched a Brushing of 
the Teeth Program under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Myron E. Taylor, super- 
visor of elementary education. 

School administrators and teachers 
of participating schools took in-service 
training on how to promote the dental 
health of their pupils; a dental hy- 
gienist gave instructions on proper 
brushing techniques; and the health 
department made initial and follow- 
up mouth examinations of the pupils. 


Julia Osborn, retired English teach- 
er, shows what havoc can be brought 
about by punctuation—or lack of it— 
by quoting the following example: 

Caesar entered on his head 
His helmet on his feet 
Sandals in his hand 

His trusty sword in his eye 
An angry glare 


To teachers at all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea swapping. 
What classroom problems would you 
like to see discussed in this column? 
What are your favorite classroom- 
tested procedures? Let’s trade ideas. 
Please send succinct statements to 
“Teachers’ Trading Post.” NEA 
JournaL, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. ee 3 
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Financial Report to Members 


Report of Independent Auditors 


To the Members of the National Education Association 
of the United States: 


In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements fairly 
summarize the assets, liabilities, and fund balances of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States as of May 31, 
1961, and the recorded changes in its fund balances for the year 
then ended. Our examination of these financial statements was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 
Washington, D.C. 


June 15, 1961 


CHANGES IN GENERAL FUND 
Balance, May 31, 1960 


Income: 


$1,181.406 


Membership dues 6,994,288 
Advertising 222,581 
Publications and AEW 251,263 
Student NEA & FTA 84,577 
NEA tours 100,622 
Other 193,396 
7,856,727 
Expenses: 

Delegates and official bodies 198,368 

Offices of the Executive Secretary 
and Deputy Executive Secretary 186,319 


Office of the Assistant Executive Secretaries for: 


Educational services 611,066 





Field operations 668,116 
Lay relations 74,383 
Information services 2,307,845 
Professional development and welfare 833,274 
Federal and state relations 466,382 
Business management 1,793,727 
Educational Policies Commission 73,803 
Special annual projects 238,828 
Miscellaneous 24,072 
“7,476,183 

Transfer of funds 544,035 
8,020,218 





Balance, May 31, 1961 1,017,915 


Report of Board of Trustees 

The ‘Trustees’ Report for the year ending May $31, 1961, 
showed that the net assets of the Permanent Fund had increased 
by $1,111,443 during the year. The mortgage on the headquar- 
ters building had been curtailed by $383,346 during the year, 
leaving an unpaid balance of $735,051. 

The outstanding commitments of about 45,000 life members 
approximated $3,370,000. The Trustees are confident that most 
of these commitments will be paid during the next several 
years and anticipate no difficulty in meeting all obligations in 
connection with construction of Stage IV of the Headquarters 
Building as well as curtailing the mortgage at an accelerated 
rate so that the Association’s property will be free of debt at 
an early date. 

In March, 1961, the Board of Trustees authorized an agree- 
ment with the American Security & Trust Company whereby 
its Trust Department will serve in an advisory capacity to the 
‘Trustees in making long-term investments. It is anticipated that 
this arrangement will result in the Association’s Permanent 
Fund investments realizing a higher rate of earnings as well as 
showing modest appreciation over the years. 

It now looks as if Stage IV of the Headquarters Building will 
be completed by April 1, 1962, permitting the Association's 
operations in Washington, D.C., to be consolidated at the corner 
of Sixteenth and M Streets, N.W. This consolidation should 
enable the headquarters staff to serve the profession even more 
effectively than in the past. 
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Assets, Liabilities and Fund Balances, 
May 31, 1961 


Cash $ 998,204 
Investments, at cost 4,898,477 
Fixed assets, at depreciated cost 8,786,621 
Other assets 226,970 
Total assets 14,910,272 
Liabilities, including 434% mortgage note 

payable of $735,051 (1,677,047) 
Funds held in a custodial capacity (1,078,878) 
Fund balances: Age 
General Fund $ 1,017,915 
Permanent Fund 10,549,112 
Special-purpose funds 587,320 12,154,347 





CHANGES IN PERMANENT FUND 
Balance, May 31, 1960, including 
plant facilities of $8,139,785 


$ 9,437,669 
Additions: 


Life-membership dues and contributions 813,205 
‘Transfer from General Fund 136,583 
10,687 457 

Deductions: 
Depreciation of facilities (136,583) 
Loss on sale of securities (1,762) 


Balance, May 31. 1961, including 
plant facilities of $8,786,621 
CHANGES IN FuNps HELD IN CusTropIAL CAPACITY 
Balance, May 31, 1960, 


10,549,112 


departmental funds $ 744,200 
Receipts 5,151,357 
~ 5,895,557 

Disbursements 4,818,984 


Balance, May 31, 1961, 
departmental funds 
Balance, May 31, 1961. 


1,076,575 


funds of other organizations 2,305 
_ 1,078,878 

CHANGES IN SPECIAL-PURPOSE FUNDS ¥ 
Balance, May 31, 1960 $ 394,238 


Receipts from contributions, grants, contracts, 


and $91,557 net, from the General Fund 1,047,469 


1,441,707 

Disbursements for salaries, publications, 
and other 854,387 
Balance, May 31, 1961 587,320 








Report of Treasurer 


The elected ‘lreasurer, in carrying out the responsibilities 
delegated to him by the bylaws, must rely heavily upon the 
headquarters staff whose work is appraised annually by a 
thurough review of fiscal procedures and an examination of 
accounting records by independent auditors. 

Some high lights of the past year, as revealed in the report 
of Price Waterhouse & Co., are: (1) assets totaled $14,910,272; 
(2) for budget purposes, income and expenses were $7,856,727 
and $7,476,183 respectively; (3) receipts for specific purposes, 
primarily from grants and contracts, totaled about $1,000,000; 
(4) the amounts received and distributed for departments 
housed at NEA’s headquarters totaled approximately $5,000,000. 
These departments contribute most significantly to the over-all 
program of the National Education Association. 

The Treasurer believes that a plan to convert the Associa- 
tion’s accounting operations to electric equipment, as provided 
in the budget, should be developed without delay and the first 
stages of the conversion undertaken this year. 


The above summaries of reports relative to the financial con- 
dition of the NEA as of May 31, 1961, are submitted as re- 
quired by Article IV, Section 4 (e) of the bylaws. 
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November 5-1 
Aids tor American Education Week 


Order from American Education 
Week, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


AEW Packet 


Basic AEW packet of promotion ma- 
terials includes: Your Schools: Time 
for a Progress Report; Tested Ways To 
Observe American Education Week; A 
Briefing for Parents: Your Child’s In- 
telligence; 3 U.S. Office of Education 
publications (available only in pack- 
et): How Strong Is Your School?; 
Science as a Way of Life; and Elemen- 
tary Schools: A Composite Picture; 2 
different AEW posters; 1 Adult Educa- 
tion poser, 7 different parent-informa- 
tion leaflets; plus place mat, dinner 
napkin, tea napkin, mailing flyer for 
local businesses, invitation form, 
church program cover and leaflet, lapel 
tag, AEW information folder, film 
folder, advertising mat sheet. $1.50. 


Booklets 


Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report. Ideas, plus recent facts and 
figures for AEW speakers, writers, and 
broadcasters. 36p. 50¢. 

How To Help Your Child Learn. 
Practical tips for parents of elemen- 
tary school children. 40p. 50¢. 

Taxes Are Good. Facts about taxes 
with cartoon illustrations. 16p. 25¢. 

A Briefing for Parents: Your Child’s 
Intelligence. Experts tell what intelli- 
gence is, how it is tested, whether IQ 
scores change, etc. 16p. 35 copies, $1. 


Filmstrip 


A Briefing for Parents: Your Child’s 
Intelligence. 30-minute filmstrip in 
full color, based on the booklet above. 
Ideal for PTA meetings, women’s 
clubs, etc. Filmstrip, including record 
and script, $7. 


Leaflets 


Tested Ways To Observe American 
Education Week. 10 copies, $1. 

Can I Help My Child Learn To 
Read? Dozens of ways to help pre- 
schoolers and elementary school chil- 
dren improve their reading. 25 copies, 
$1. 

What Every Parent Should Know 
About Homework. 25 copies, $1. 

Your Child Can’t Sit and Keep Fit. 
Answers questions parents frequently 
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ask about the health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation programs in their 
children’s schools. 25 copies, $1. 

How Schools Test Your Child’s 
Potential. Short descriptions of the 
standardized tests children encounter 
in elementary school and junior and 
senior high school. 25 copies, $1. 

Will Your Child Drop Out of 
School? Describes the typical high 
school dropout and what problems 
and background he has. Advises citi- 
zens how to help schools fight the 
drop-out problem. 25 copies, $1. 

How To Confer with Your Child’s 
Teacher. A folder of practical tips for 
parents. 25 copies, $1. 

Wondering Whether Your Child 
Should Be a Teacher? The advantages, 
opportunities, and salaries offered by 
careers in education. 25 copies, $1. 

AEW Information Folder. Contains 
topics of each day, plus ideas for your 
AEW committees. Single copy free. 


Plays 

Instant Education. One-act play for 
elementary schools. 15 speaking parts. 
1961. 16p. Single copy, 25¢; 16 copies, 
$2.50. 

Command Performance. One-act 
play for elementary grades. 13 char- 
acters with speaking parts, and groups. 
1959. 16p. Single copy, 25¢; 14 copies, 
$2. 

Standing Room Only. For junior 
high schools. 13 characters, with walk- 
ons. 1959. 20p. Single copy, 25¢; 14 
copies, $2.50. 

After the Honeymoon. For senior 
high schools. 5 characters. 1959. 20p. 
Single copy, 25¢; 6 copies, $1. 


Church Materials 

Program Cover. Special cover for 
the day’s program or order of service 
and usual notes or announcements. 2 
colors, 9”x12”, heavy paper printed on 
one side only. Folds to 6”x9”. For 
any faith. 100 for $2.50. 

Church Leaflet. Ideas for sermons 
keyed to AEW topics. 25 copies, $1. 


Posters 
AEW Poster for High Schools: “En- 
courage Learning.” 2 colors. 2 sizes: 
25° x 17", Sor $1; Tos,” x.2117.", 10 
for $1. 
AEW Poster for Elementary Schools: 
“Visit Your School.” 4 colors. 2 sizes: 


25°. x 17", 5 for $l;, 1584">x:-1114”,.10 
for $1. 

Adult Education Poster: ‘You're 
Never Too Old To Learn.” 2 colors. 
1534” x 11144”, 10 for $1. 


Other Display Items 


Invitation Forms. Pupils use these 
to invite parents and friends to come 
to school. 2 colors. 35 for 60¢. 

Place Mats. “Good Things Are 
Cooking in Today’s Schools.” 2 colors. 
15” x 10”. 100 for $2.25. 

Dinner Napkins. Features school 
children and legend “Education Is 
Their Business . and Yours.” 2 
colors. Crepe paper, 17” x 17”. 100 for 
$1.25. 

Matching Tea Napkins. 10” x 10”. 
100 for $1. 

AEW Lapel Tags. Red, white, and 
blue, with strings attached. 50 for 75¢. 

Mailing Flyer. AEW message to be 
used in mailing by utility companies, 
department stores, etc. Space _ for 
sponsor’s name. 1000 for $2.50. 


Leaflets Repeated by Request 
(25 of one title, $1.) 

35 Ways To Help Your Child Learn. 
Practical tips. 

Golden Rules for Good Schools. 
Check list for school appraisal. 

What You DON’T Know About 
Your Child’s Teacher. Quiz for par- 
ents. 

How To Get Along with the People 
Next Door. Learning about other 
lands. 

13 Questions Most Frequently Asked 
About School Boards. 

What’s Going on in School Tonight? 
All about adult education. 

Follow That Voter! Tips on how to 
vote wisely on school matters. 

Learning Is Your Business. Tells 
students how to study. 

Pulled Apart by Conflicting Claims 
About Schools? Tells the facts. 

What Happens at School Board 
Meetings? 

What Teachers Know About Your 
Child: Tips for Parents. 

Space Man Seeks Secret of Superior 
Schools. Folder on finance. 

Teacher Talk. Explains to parents 
terms used by educators. 

How Adult Education Has Changed 
People’s Lives. Case histories. # # 
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ania It’s never a mystery with 
HyTone*’ Name Frame Filler 


_— as HYTONE Name Frame Filler Paper reminds 
students to write name, subject and date on 
every paper they hand in... and to write it in 
the same place every time. This makes grad- 
ing and handling much faster and easier and 
encourages neater work habits by students. 
Recommend HyTone Name Frame to help 
your students and yourself. 
































} 


How Name Frame Was “BORN” 


A survey of teachers was taken to learn what improve- 
ments could be made in filler paper. The overwhelming 
majority of teachers wanted a printed space for name, 
subject and date, plus an extra line for discretionary 
use. They wantec: a blank margin at the left for writing 
their comments and a small margin at the right to pre- 
vent students from “writing off the page.” The result? 
HyTone Name Frame Filler. It’s available through 
‘most school supply dealers. If you’re unable to locate 


it, please write Mr. P. V. Allemang, President of Westab. 


western tablet and stationery Corp. HULMAN BUILDING * DAYTON 2, OHIO 













Wuere do new college teachers come from, how 
well are they prepared, and what is the outlook for 
the needed supply? These questions are examined in a 
biennial study by the NEA Research Division. (Re- 
search Report 1961-R12, 88 p. Available free in quan- 
tity to college officials. Single copy free to others.) 

Almost one-half (46.3 per cent) of all those newly 
employed by universities and colleges in 1959-60 and 
1960-61 were graduate students the preceding year. 
One of every eight came directly from high school 
teaching, and one of every ten from some business 
occupation. As many as 4.3 per cent came directly 
from the preceding year’s bachelor’s degree class. 
Others came in small numbers from each of ten other 
reported sources. 

Many of these new teachers are obviously not fully 
prepared. Seven years ago (1953-54), the first NEA 
Research Division study showed that 31.4 per cent 
of the new teachers employed held the doctor’s degree. 
Of those employed in 1960-61, only 25.8 per cent were 
at this high level of preparation, 20.0 per cent had 
completed a full year of graduate study beyond the 
master’s degree, 36.8 per cent held just the master’s 
degree, and as many as 17.4 per cent had not yet at- 
tained this status. 

The most severe drop in formal preparation of new 
teachers has been in two of the fields of greatest 
shortage: mathematics and foreign languages. Seven 
years ago, of all new mathematics teachers, 34.2 per 
cent held the doctor’s degree; in 1960-61, the per 


cent of new mathematics teachers not holding the 

master’s degree nearly doubled—from 8.3 to 15.5. 
In foreign languages, the seven-year drop in per 

cent of new teachers holding the doctor’s degree has 


Facts on New College Teachers 





been from 36.3 to 21.3. Those below master’s degree 
status increased from 8.9 per cent to 14.6 per cent. 

New English teachers with the top level prepara- 
tion decreased from 29.0 per cent to 13.6 per cent 
but, encouragingly, the qualifications of new physi- 
cal science teachers decreased only a little. Seven 
years ago, chemistry and physics were near the top of 
the list, with 53.0 per cent of the new teachers holding 
the doctor’s degree. In 1960-61, the percentage is 
47.4 in these fields—still far above the all-fields aver- 
age of 25.8 per cent. 

In junior colleges, the most frequently accepted 
level of preparation is the master’s degree. In 1959-60 
and 1960-61, just 6.0 per cent of the new teachers in 
the public junior colleges and 7.4 per cent of those in 
the nonpublic junior colleges held the doctor’s degree. 

Junior colleges obtain more new teachers from high 
school teaching ranks than do senior colleges and 
graduate schools, with 29.3 per cent coming from that 
source in 1959-60 and 1960-61. Graduate schools sup- 
plied 23.2 per cent; college and university staffs, 
15.4 per cent. 

The NEA Research Division projection of future 
needs for teachers in higher education is based on 
increases in enrollment to 6,150,000 in 1970. It as- 
sumes that withdrawal from classroom service for all 
reasons will continue at about 6.0 per cent per year, 
but that the student-teacher ratio will gradually in- 
crease from 13 to 1 in 1958-59 to about 16 to 1 in 
1969-70. If these assumptions are valid, the annual 
need for new teachers will average about 31,000— 
from 28,900 this year to about 35,700 at the end of 
the decade. 

—RAY C. MAUL, assistant director, NEA Research 
Division. 





Case of the Wiggly Ears 


So this is your first year of teach- 
ing school! 

Beginning teachers make many 
mistakes, and older ones make a 
few, too. But none of them is fatal, 
and you'll find yourself laughing as 
you look back later at some of the 
faux pas you’re bound to make this 
year. I know because in my fresh- 
man year of teaching I pulled a 
faux pas that must hold the rec- 
ord. 

It all began one beautiful fall 
afternoon when we were starting 
an animal unit in social studies 
class. A little girl told us she had 
a pet rabbit, so we discussed the 
characteristics of rabbits: They 
have powder-puff tails and soft fur; 
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they can wiggle their floppy ears. 
At this point, without thinking, I 
mentioned casually that I too can 
wiggle my ears. 

The class reaction was far from 
casual. “Honestly? Please show us!” 

Carried away by their enthusi- 
asm, I promised that if they were 
very good, I’d perform for them 
before the last bell rang. 

Fifteen minutes later, my college 
supervisor of teacher training 
walked into the room. She’d said 
she would visit me, but did she 
have to choose the afternoon I was 
going to give an exhibition of ear 
wiggling? 

As she sat there, she was visibly 
impressed by the impeccable be- 
havior of the class, unaware, of 
course, that no one wanted to risk 





being deprived of seeing teacher 
wiggle her ears. 

I knew it was inevitable. Just be- 
fore the closing bell, a little boy 
asked, “Have we been good?” 

In a still, small voice, I answered, 
“Perfect.” 

To a man, the class chorused, 
“Well, then, wiggle your ears.’’ So 
I did—front view and side view. 

“What will she say to me?” I 
thought in panic as I said goodbye 
to the youngsters. But when the 
last child had gone, she didn’t say 
a word. Speechless at first with 
helpless laughter, she finally man- 
aged to gasp, “I told them all along 
that you’d bring a fresh approach 
to teaching.” 

—DOROTHY FILSINGER, Deer Park, 
Maryland. 
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FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 





cussion of basic social and moral ques- 
tions of good citizenship. May be used 
for guidance and social studies classes 
in civics and citizenship in junior- 
senior high school and for informal 
discussion in community groups. In- 


Deans and Counselors. Single copy 
free. 

Teacher-Citizens. Clearinghouse on 
citizenship activities for politically 
active teachers. Published four times 
yearly. Free to citizenship workers 















ee O formation on rental and sale prices and to local associations. Ask to be put 
at. RDER publications of the NEA and = ayailable from Text-Film Dept., Mc- on the mailing list. 
ga its departments from NEA at 1201 Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., We Build a Platform. For teachers 
: 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. New York 36. who assume the obligations of political 
mt Cash must accompany orders for $2 or citizenship. Single copy free. 
jah less. Unless otherwise indicated obtain The following items may be ordered 
en government publications from the Su- from the NEA Citizenship Committee: UN Day and Week 
of perintendent of Documents (Supt. Citizenship. Local Association Ac- The following materials are useful 
ng Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Do not tivities Leaflet, Number 4. Prepared for observance of UN Week, October 
is send stamps. for local associations by NEA Citi- 22-28, and UN Day, October 24. The 
er- zenship Committee. Revised 1961. first three items listed below may be 
Federal Income Taxes For Civic Competence. Five in the obtained from the U.S. Committee for 
oil Teaching Federal Income Taxes. series, “Can You Vote?” “How To the United Nations, 375 Park Ave., 
60 Instructional kit for high schools con- Write a Letter to Your Congressman,” New York 22, N.Y.: 
i tains teacher’s manual, student hand- ‘Key People in Our Federal Govern- Freedom from Hunger Kit. Pre- 
m books, oversize samples of forms for ment,” “Let’s Pass a_ Resolution,” pared in collaboration with NEA, the 
in class use. Special farm kit also avail- “How a Bill Becomes a Law.” Single _ kit includes: “A Study Guide” to assist 
ee. able—includes general material plus  -copy free; in quantity, 20 copies of teachers in the preparation of class 
gh tax instructions for farmers. Both kits the same title $1. No orders accepted work on the United Nations and par- 
nd free. Order from your District Direc- _ for less. ticularly on the “Freedom from Hun- 
lat tor, Internal Revenue Office, on IRS Every Teacner ... An Active Po- ger Campaign”; “Food and Freedom,” 
1p- Form No. 1742 if possible. Order litical Citizen. Filmstrip. 10 min. 73 other informative booklets, and a wall 
ffs, through your principal in October frames. Captions. Available on free chart. 1961. Each kit $1. 
for delivery during January 1962. loan basis. A tape to give sound to Leaders Guide 1961-62: For Indi- 
ae A the filmstrip, $2. vidual and Community Action. How 
=e Citizenship Day, September 17 Individual Responsibility by Bruce to plan and organize "ON programs. 
— What Do You Think Series. Open- Catton. Reprinted from Journal of Single copy free; addl. copies 10¢ each. 
os end films designed to encourage dis- the National Association of Women (Continued on page 68) 
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NATURE PICTURE 
SPECIAL IN 
FULL NATURAL 
COLOR 

20 Big 7”x9” full natural 
color prints of birds, ani- | 
mals, plants, fish and other 
nature subjects . . . Only 
$1.00 (Reg. $2.00 value) : 
Now ready . Our 1961-62 
catalog with 1600 miniature | 
prints fs sample pictures 


35¢ send check, cash 
or money order. 
{ Color Book of Birds . -BV2"xII" | 
book of beautiful bird "subjects in 
| natural colors — outlines S 


PERRY PICTURES, 
DEPT. F9 


INC. 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 









| Tm 
WANTED 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE—many excellent well paying 
teaching positions, at all levels and subjects, are de- 
scribed in the September issue of the approved monthly 
° res placement journal, CRUSADE for EDUCA- 


U; ‘S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 

Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE education opportunities 
at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, pro- 
fessors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DI- 
RECT. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has 
helped 1000’s of educators to earn more and to travel. 
Are you missing your opportunities? 

Don’t delay, write today for FREE information about 
the discount service, part-time work, writing opportuni- 
ties, graduate awards, summer jobs, charter flights, 
resume guidance and duplication. 


0 2 issues $2.00 [] Yearly (9 issues) $6.00 
O SPECIAL NOV. FOREIGN VACANCY ISSUE $2 
A yearly subscription entitles you to one FREE item 
below. Piek and send for yours now! These items 
may be bought separately. 

FOREIGN TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 

OC in yoy: 50¢ 0 in JAPAN 50¢ © in NICARA- 
GUA 50¢ 0 in ENGLAND 50¢ © in AUSTRALIA 

50¢ CO in VENEZUELA 50¢ 


or eneens POSITIONS IN GOV’ ——* 50¢ 
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re A CONVINCING COVERING LET- 
OR APPLICATION MISTAKES 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Oo oooo 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


and 


FISK-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 


28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Leaders in nationwide placement service. 


Member NATA 





MEND YOUR SPEECH 


A new hi-fi L.P. recording cleverly designed 
to correct PRONUNCIATION. A must for 
English classes (high school and college). 
Valuable for self-instruction. 

Narrated by HARRY FLEETWOOD 


$5.95 


Local dealers or Folkway Records Corp., 
121 West 47th St., New York City 

















Europe—Young Teachers 
See Europe for Less with congenial 
young teachers & other young adults 
of your age & interests. Economical 6- 
to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-ex- 
pense. Space limited! For details write: 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
103 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 




















AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 





English Composition 


The following films and filmstrips, 
recommended by Carolyn Guss, 
Indiana University, motivate interest 
in writing and provide experiences 
which lead to improvement in writing. 
Additional information is available 
from the producers and distributors. 

Building Better Paragraphs. Motion 
picture. 11 min. sd. color and bkw. 
Discusses the technique of writing 
coherent paragraphs. Uses examples of 
a class report to compare logical order 
of ideas in good paragraph construc- 
tion. Gr. 7-12. (1) 

Composition. 4 filmstrips. color. 
Titles are “Organizing an Outline,” 
“Writing an Opening Paragraph,” 
“Writing Paragraphs,” and “Editing 
and Rewriting.” Gr. 4-9. (2) 

Developing Paragraphs. Filmstrip. 
color. Rules for organizing and writing 
paragraphs. Gr. 4-9. (6) 

English Grammar Series. 19 film- 
strips. color, Basic grammatical con- 
structions and rules are given and ex- 
plained. Gr. 10-12. (5) 

How To Write. 6 filmstrips. color. 
A series of stories used as a basis for 
analysis and synthesis in composition. 
Gr. 7-12. (4) 

How To Write Effectively. Motion 
picture. 10 min. sd. color and b&w. 
Shows the steps necessary for effective 
writing and the importance of con- 
sidering the purpose for which the ma- 
terial is being written and the in- 
tended audience. Gr. 7-12. (1) 

How To Write Your Term Paper. 
Motion picture. 10 min. sd. color and 
b&w. After carefully selecting a topic, 
a high school boy writes a term paper. 
He uses library facilities and direct ob- 
servation to gather information, organ- 
izes his material by an outline, and 
prepares a final draft. Gr. 7-12. (1) 

The Quill Series. 13 motion pic- 
tures. 30 min. sd. b&w. Stresses style of 
writing, explaining the structure of 
clear, powerful sentences and well- 
organized paragraphs. Gr. 10-12. (3) 

Writing and Revising. 4 filmstrips. 
color. Jerry learns the rules of good 
composition as he tells of a vacation 
spent on a farm. Gr. 4-9, (2) 

Producers and Distributors: (1) Coro- 
net Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, (2) Filmstrip House, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, (3) Indiana 
Univ., NET Film Service, Bloomington, 
Ind., (4) McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, (5) Visual Instruction Bureau, Univ. 


of Texas, Austin 12, (6) Your Lesson 
Plan Filmstrips, 1319 Vine St., Philadel- 


phia 7. # # 
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I Remember... 


Tue day before school begins 
you have been told you must find 
room for two sections of the sixth 
grade from Darling School, con- 
demned twenty-four hours earlier. 
This means subtracting two rooms 
you had pledged to the physical 
education department for class- 
room instruction and adding sixty 
more pupils to the cafeteria line. 

And, come tomorrow, cafeteria 
and classrooms will already be 
stretched beyond capacity by the 
four sections from Boyd’s School 
assigned to you “pending com- 
pletion of additions to the Boyd 
building, to be ready in January.” 

Gloomily you foresee that you 
had better read “June” for “Janu- 
ary” and prepare to keep your 
guests all year, in view of the fact 
that contractors’ schedules have a 
penchant to “gang aft agley.” 

Looking into one of the science 
rooms, you see that all the fish in 
the aquarium are dead, thanks, no 
doubt, to the misguided zeal of the 
janitor who has left the heat up 
full strength over the week end. 

Throwing open the windows, 
vou realize why the fire inspector 
has warned you that the fire es- 
capes are unusable. Pigeons still 
roost there by the hundreds de- 
spite last spring’s promise by the 
police chief to put his best marks- 
men on Operation Eradication. 

You recall that you promised 
a reading teacher to send a tracer 
after the California tests ordered 
four weeks ago and that your re- 
ports to the Southern Association 
and the State Department of Edu- 
cation are overdue. 

As you walk glumly toward your 
office, somebody—a small some- 
body—tugs gently at your coat. 

“Please, will you do me a favor?” 

“Yes, Danny, if I can.” 

“Smile for me, will you? I don’t 
think I’ve ever seen you smile.” 

If you react as I did, you are 
suddenly ashamed. Never do you 
remember receiving criticism that 
was more constructive or delivered 
so gently and in so few words. 

—H. W. Solomon, principal, E.E. 
Bass Junior High School, Green- 
ville, Mississippi. 


# The JouRNAL welcomes “I Re- 
member” manuscripts, but none 
can be returned. 
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The following information has been 
compiled to meet many requests for a 
complete listing of meetings sponsored by 
NEA or its units for the entire 1961-62 


school year. Additional meetings, for 
which information is not yet available, 
will be listed from time to time. 


Sept. 4-5: Southern Midwest regional 
conference, Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Sept. 8-9: Regional conference, NSTA. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Sept. 20-22: Rocky Mountain regional 
drive-in conference on community school 
administration, sponsored by American 
Assn. of School Administrators, Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and the 
Dept. of Rural Education. Salt Lake City. 

Sept. 22-23: Midwest regional confer- 
ence, NSTA. Lincoln, Nebr. 

Sept. 24-26: Middle Atlantic States Re- 
gional Junior High School Conference, 
High School Principals’ Associations of 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, with Natl. Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals. Atlantic City. 

Sept. 29-30: Annual conference, Rural 
Ed. Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 28-30: Upper Midwest regional 
conference, NSTA. Minneapolis. 

Oct. 1-3: 16th annual natl. conference 
of the division of county and rural area 
superintendents, Rural Ed. Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 6-7: Regional conference, NSTA. 
Boston. 

Oct. 13-14: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, NSTA. Portland, Oreg. 

Oct. 19-20: 4th conference on internatl. 
understanding. American Assn. of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Oct. 20-21: Regional conference, NSTA. 
Cincinnati. 

Nov. 1-3: Natl. workshop on research in 
therapeutic recreation, American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 2-4: Southeast regional conference, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Miami 
Beach. 

Nov. 3-5: California regional confer- 
ence, Natl. Assn. of Educational Secre- 
taries. Anaheim, Calif. 

Nov. 5-7: Northwest regional drive-in 
conference on community school admin- 
istration, sponsored by AASA, CCSSO, 
and Rural Ed. Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 8-11: Annual conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Public School Adult Educators. 
Washington, D. C. 

Noy. 14-15: Annual winter meeting, 
Natl. Assn. of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations, Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 15-18: Western fall regional meet- 
ing, Council for Exceptional Children. 
Seattle. 

Nov. 16-18: Annual conference on pupil 
transportation, Rural Ed. New Orleans. 

Nov. 22-25: Annual meeting, Natl. 
Council for the Social Studies. Chicago. 


NEA Publications Help You... 


To advance instruction... 


Balance in the Curriculum gives direction and a 
basis for evaluation to those engaged in planning 
a sound curriculum. A yearbook from the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 1961. 198p. $4 


To lift professional standards... 


New Horizons for the Teaching Profession is the 
final report of a two-year project. It makes 
recommendations and offers guidelines for im- 
proving teacher education. A project of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 1961. 256p. $2 


To improve teaching —- ‘ 
Conditions of Work for 
Quality Teaching is a guide 
for the continuous devel- 
opment of effective local 
policies respecting work- 
ing conditions. A report 
from the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 1959. 
160p. $1.25 


To gain public antorstgndiog.. 
Conference Time for Parents 
and Teachers was prepared 
to assist teachers, through 
conferences, to help par- 
ents understand the role 
of the school in their 
child’s education. From 
the National School Public 
Relations Assn. and DCT. 
1961. 36p. 50¢ 






















Pictured here are four 
outstanding publica- 
tions from the NEA 
and its departments. 
Each of them, selected 
from over a thousand 
titles in the new NEA 
1961-62 Catalog of Pub- 
lications, covers a spe- 
cial area of importance 
to those concerned with 
education. To order any 
of these, or a copy of 
the Catalog, fill in and 
return the coupon be- 
low. 
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Nov. 23-25: NEA regional conference on 
instruction. Delegates selected by nomina- 
tion of local education associations or by 
school administrators. Great Falls, Mont. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2: West Central fall re- 
gional meeting, CEC. Austin, Texas. 

Dec. 2-5: 7th curriculum _ research 
institute, Eastern section. Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 3-6: NEA regional conference on 
instruction. Delegates selected by nomina- 
tion of local education associations or by 
school administrators. Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 10-12: Regional conference on 
preparation for the principalship, Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 
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Dec. 27-30: Natl. 


convention, Speech 
Assn. of America. New York City. 

Jan. 8-12: Natl. conference on _profes- 
sional preparation in health, physical 
education, and _ recreation. AAHPER. 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 19-21: Regional conference on 
preparation for the principalship. DESP. 
Tucson. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 3: Midwinter meeting, 
American Library Assn., with the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians. Chi- 
cago. 

Feb. 8-10: South Central regional con- 
ference, DCT. Wichita, Kans. 

Feb. 14-17: Annual meeting, AACTE. 
Chicago. 

Feb. 17-21: Midwinter meeting, Dept. 
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of Home 


Economics. In 
with AASA. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 17-21: Annual natl. convention, 
AASA. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 17-21: Dept. of Elementary-Kinder- 
garten-Nursery Education. In conjunction 
with AASA. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 18-21: Annual convention. Na- 
tional Council of Administrative Women 
in Education. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 19-21: Annual convention, Amer- 
ican Educational Research Assn. Atlantic 
City. 

Feb. 24-28: 46th annual convention, 
NASSP. St. Louis. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2: Southern dist. conven- 
tion, AAHPER. Little Rock. 

Mar. 4-7: 17th natl. conference on 
higher education, Assn. for Higher Edu- 
cation. Chicago. 

Mar. 4-8: Annual conference, ASCD. 
Las Vegas. 

Mar. 8-10: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Missoula, Mont. 

Mar. 9-14: 10th natl. convention, NSTA 
San Francisco. 

Mar. 16-20: Natl. biennial meeting, 
Music Educators Natl. Conference. 
Chicago. 

Mar. 18-21: Eastern dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Boston. 

Mar. 21-23: Central dist.,. AAHPER. 
Omaha. 

Mar. 24-28: Annual meeting, DESP. 
Detroit. 

Mar. 25-27: Southwest regional drive-in 
conference on community school admin- 


conjunction 


A complete listing of NEA officers for 
1961-62 and information concerning NEA 
departments will be carried in the Octo- 
ber issue of the JOURNAL. 
istration, sponsored by AASA, CCSSO, 
and Rural Ed. Oklahoma City. 

Mar. 25-30: Natl. convention, Dept. of 
Audiovisual Instruction. Kansas City. 

Mar. 28-31: Southwest dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Las Vegas. 

Mar. 29-31: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. San Diego. 

Apr. 6-10: Natl. convention, AAHPER 
with Midwest dist. Cincinnati. 

Apr. 8-10: Midwest regional drive-in 
conference on community school admin- 
istration, sponsored by AASA, CCSSO, 
and Rural Ed. Fargo, N. Dak. 

Apr. 11-14: Eastern regional confer- 
ence, Natl. Art Education Assn. New York 
City. 

Apr. 11-15: Annual convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Women Deans and Counselors. 
Chicago. 

Apr. 12-14: North Central regional con- 
ference, DCT. Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 

Apr. 15-19: Western regional confer- 
ence, NAEA. Cincinnati. 

Apr. 16-18: 40th annual meeting, Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. San 
Francisco. 

Apr. 16-19: Natl. convention, American 
Industrial Arts Assn. Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 17-21: Pacific regional conference, 
NAEA. Seattle. 

Apr. 24-28: 40th annual internatl. con- 





vention, CEC with Ohio State Federation, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Apr. 25-28: Southeastern regional con- 
ference, NAEA. Norfolk, Va. 

Apr. 25-29: Northwest dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Salem, Oreg. 

Apr. 26-28: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Annapolis, Md. 

Apr. 26-28: Pennsylvania regional con- 
ference, Natl. Assn. of Educational Secre- 
taries. Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 27-29: 16th annual conference of 
presidents of state associations of school 
administrators, AASA. Dallas. 

Apr. 28-May 1: 7th curriculum research 
institute, Western section, ASCD. 

June 17-23: Annual conference, AASL 
with American Library Assn. Miami 
Beach. 

June 18-22: DGWS-DMA natl. con- 
ference on values of sports, AAHPER. 
Interlochen, Mich. 

June 24-28: 26th annual conference of 
the Natl. Assn. of Student Counciis. 
NASSP, San Gabriel, Calif. 

June 26-30: 6th annual conference, 
American Driver Education Assn., Law- 
rence, Kans. 

July 1-6: Annual convention, NEA and 
departments. Denver. 

July 9-13: 9th annual public relations 
seminar, Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn. Denver. 

July 19-21: 28th annual convention, 
NAES. Kansas City. 

Aug. 23-25: 22nd summer meeting, 
NCTM. Madison, Wis. C3 





SCIENCE TEACHING APPARATUS EXPENSIVE? 


NOT ANY MORE! 


INEXPENSIVE AUTHORIZED PSSC 
APPARATUS IS THE ANSWER 


THIRTY Basic PSSC Kits for student group participation provides the economical approach to 
modern Physics teaching. The design—the quality—the price — all supervised by Educational 
Services, Inc., for the Physical Science Study Committee. 


THE RIPPLE TANK — One of the popular 30 
Kits — listed in MACALASTER BICKNELL 
CORPORATION Catalog of Authorized PSSC 
Apparatus and Supplementary Materials — 
fully described and referenced with experi- 
ment numbers of “The PSSC Laboratory 
Guide for Physics*.” 

This unique apparatus is designed for 
study of general wave phenomena as well 
as: Pulses in a Ripple Tank ¢ Periodic 
Waves ¢ Refraction of waves * Waves and 
obstacles * Waves from two point sources 
¢ Interference and phase. Only $14.64. 
(High Power Light Source Kit not included) 
*Available for purchase from D.C. HEATH & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Your guarantee of quality apparatus — 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. 
is the ONLY manufacturer and 
distributor of PSSC Physics Kits 


which are specifically approved 
and controlied by Educational 
Services, Inc. 





Approved PSSC 


























WANT TO Aperices ¢ 
roducts, Inc.. 
KNOW MORE? Boston, Mass. 
Send for por 
Consultants 


Free Catalog 


THE 
BOOKSHELF 





Reviews of Current Books 


Nonfiction 


The Schools by Martin Mayer 
(Harper). Nothing makes me angrier 
than to read a book that I wish I 
could have written. Such a book is 
Martin Mayer’s The Schools. Unlike 
most critics and interpreters of the 
public schools, who describe one or 
two appendages of the elephant as 
representative of the whole, Mr. 
Mayer’s view encompasses the entire 
beast. 

Unless you are one who likes to 
view American education only through 
rose-tinted glasses, you will be fas- 
cinated by this view through the eyes 
of a skilled and intellectual reporter. 
There will be times when Mr. Mayer 









Please send me your Authorized PSSC Appa- will infuriate you. He has a devas- 








M A ¢ A [ A S T FE R ratus and Supplementary Materials Catalog. i tating way of knocking the wind out 
nome of your sails; but it is almost as if he 
8 | C ® | E | | & Subject Taugh ] reaches out a moment later to say, 
School Look, friend, you were vulnerable. 
CORPORATION | Stree 1 You have great strength and virtue 

SCIENCE EDUCATION DIVISION SE ae oe and America needs your best.” 





Norfolk Street, Cambridge, Ma 


ee 


If Mr. Mayer shows prejudice, it 
a ee eee ee 


is in his sociological orientation. His 
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ereatest admiration is reserved for 
those dedicated teachers working with 
the economically and intellectually de- 
prived; his scorn centers on those in 
the fat and lazy suburbs. In this re- 
spect, since I am a superintendent in 
such a suburb, I should like to reach 
out to Mr. Mayer and say, “Friend, 
take a more penetrating look.” 

But I readily forgive Mr. Mayer 
this lack of perception. He has writ- 
ten a significant book that deserves 
to be on the shelves of every educator. 
If you don’t want to buy it, borrow 
it. In either event, read all 446 pages. 

—CHARLES H. WILSON, superintendent 
of schools, Highland Park, Ill. 


God’s Oddling by Jesse Stuart (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). For a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Mr. Stuart has been producing 
stories agleam with the incandescent 
personality of his father, a man who 
was sui generis. Now these stories are 
gathered into a volume that radiates 
all the love and admiration of the 
young man for the older. 

To Mick Stuart the eternal Ken- 
tucky hills were his lifeblood; his roots 
in the steep, rugged land were as 
strong and clinging as those of the 
trees and crops he loved. The living 
that he wrested from these hills was 
meager, and he had to supplement it 
with long hours on the railroad, but 
nowhere else could be home. 

He emerges from these pages as a 
man of wisdom, humor, and zest. He 
could neither read nor write, but sharp 
observation and a thirsting spirit gave 
him an education that a college man 
might envy. His respect for schooling 
was deep and genuine, and with pride 
he saw Jesse and others of his chil- 
dren become schoolteachers. 

To read this simple, singing book 
is to be enriched by an acquaintance 
with “a poet who lived his life upon 
the earth and never left a line of 
poetry—except to those of us who lived 
with him.” 

—THOMAS G. BRUNI, teacher and co- 
ordinator, program for the gifted, 
South Mountain Junior High School, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Builders of Emerging Nations by 
Vera M. Dean (Holt). A bewildering 
number of charismatic leaders have 
burst into the headlines of the world 
press in recent years. Some of these 
nationalists and revolutionaries are 
well known to Americans; others are 
merely strange and unpronounceable 
names. Vera Dean’s latest book aims 
to familiarize the American public 
with eighteen of these leaders. 

No list of modern nation builders, 
as the author herself observes, will 
please everyone. But the inclusion or 

(Continued on next page) 
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NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 8) 


ented Student. Provides assistance to 
school personnel responsible for re- 
search on the education of academical- 
ly talented youth. 1961. 92p. $1. Stock 
No. 50-110. Project on the Academ- 
ically Talented Student in coopera- 
tion with the AERA, American Psycho- 
logical Assn., and ASCD. Order 
from Pub. Sales. 

Salaries Paid Central-Office School 
Administrators, 1960-61, Urban Dis- 
tricts 100,000 and Over in Popula- 
tion. Research Report 1961-R11. Lists 
salaries of superintendents; deputy, 
associate, and assistant superintend- 
ents; and directors and supervisors of 
educational divisions, special subjects, 
and special services. 83p. 75¢. Stock 
No. 43-583. Research Div. Order from 
Pub. Sales. 

Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers, 
Principals, and Certain Others, 1960- 
61, Urban Districts 100,000 and Over 
in Population. Research Report 1961- 
R8. Presents distributions of salaries 
paid teachers, principals, department 
heads, deans and counselors, and chief 
administrators of junior colleges and 
part-time or continuation schools. 88p. 
75¢. Stock No. 43-580. Research Div. 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

Salary Schedule Maximums for 
School Administrators, 1960-61, Urban 
Districts 30,000-99,999 in Population. 
Research Report 1961-R5. Gives maxi- 
mum salaries scheduled for admin- 
istrative staff and principals of indi- 
vidual schools and of central admin- 
istrative staff, with master’s degrees 
and with highest preparation recog- 
nized; and index relationships of ad- 
ministrative maximum salaries with 
maximum salaries of classroom teach- 
ers. Presents illustrative excerpts from 
schedules. 60p. $1. Stock No, 43-577. 


Research Div. Order from Pub. 
Sales. 
Secret Codes, Remainder Arith- 


metic, and Matrices by Lyman C. 
Peck. Uses secret codes to introduce 
ideas from modern mathematics. 1961. 
6lp. $1. Stock No. 30-133. Order from 
NCTM. 

Selected Readings Series. Series of 
reports in human relations training, 


1961: No. 1, Group Development, 
112p.; No. 2, Leadership in Action, 
i02p.; No. 3, Human Forces in Teach- 


ing and Learning, 108p.; No. 4, Forces 
in Community Development, 110p. 
Stock Nos. 3-100.04, 3-100.05, 3-100.06, 
and 3-100.07, respectively. May be 
purchased separately for $2 each with 
regular NEA discounts, or $6 (special 
combination price) for the set of four. 
Order from Natl. Training Labora- 
tories, Div. of Adult Education. 
Selected Resource Units: Elementary 








PAMPHLET of Biographi- 
cal Sketches of each 
president with the pur- 
chase of the 
34 Famous Perry Pictures 
Presidential Set 
Including Pres. J. F. 
Kennedy. All in warm 
sepia tones, big 51/2‘’x8’’ 
size . . . Only $1.00 the 
set. 
3 Petes oo ory Ane. (O° een 
ean History 5'/2”x8” size , SPECIAL: add 25¢ 
$1.00 the set. te your order for a 
Now ready. . . Our 1961-62 , big 10’x!2”’ Bachrach 
catalog with 1600 minia- | picture of President 
ture prints and sample pie- | John 
tures . . . 35¢ send check, 
cash or money order. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
DEPT. F9__ MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


YOUR SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


We can print your paper for as little as 
$25.00. Use as many pictures as you want. 
Write for details about our system. Our service 
is prompt. 

Low Cost Junior High School 
YEARBOOKS 


and Yearbook Supplements 
Write for sample page and price list. 


THE A. G. HALLDIN PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 84 Indiana, Penna. 


LOOX tive Projector 


—Enlarges Pictures 
Printing & Objects! 
—Full Color! Readable! 
NEW! Electric Magna-Vue 
Optical Instrument projects 


Kennedy | 
Suitable for ge a 








& enlarges clippings, pic- 
tures, sketches, objects 
in full natural color, cor- 
rectly & readable. Project 
on wall, screen or table. 
MAGNIFIES 100 AREAS. 
Enlarges any material up 
to 3%4x4-in. to 32x40 in, 
Used in hundreds of 
schools, homes, — businesses. 
Also make signs, sketches easy 
from any copy. Enameled steel, 
10x74%4” high. Quality 2” focusing lens. Standard 110 volt 
current. Money back guarantee. Takes standard bulb. 
Extra bright projection bulb, 85¢ extra. 


(2 for $9.50) Postpaid ~-..-.------~------- $4.98 


JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 101, Detroit 7, Mich. 
Catalog of 3000 Novelties & Gadgets 10¢ 


GIANT FREE 
EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOG 


New Science & Math Instructives 


Just off the press—96 stimulating 
pages of math and science instruc- a 
tional devices, Kits and materials 

for Science Fair and other projects, well-known 
Edmund values in science equipment and instruments. 
Many new, exclusive instructives developed by Ed- 
mund and now available for the first time! 





| Fully illustrated—over 200 classifications 

| EDMUND SCIENTIFIc CO., a N. J. | 

| Please send me Free Catalog “SD | 
EOIN © aon ns See i ee teeter angen 

| I cde michceinkceceensencnsbanbiae | 

OU ope ec Zone --. State --.---- | 

’ 
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HISTORIC AMERICAN DOCUMENTS + 


Authentically reproduced and aged, on 
Parchment paper. Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Constitution, Bill of Rights, and Get- 
tysburg Address, set of four: $1.00; or 
choose Northern or Southern Civil War 
Collection: 4 Recruiting posters ge Battle- 
fields map, each set of five: 
AMERITAGE CoO., 
P. O. Box 1377, Phila. if Pa. 


KEKE KIKIKK 
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+¥¥ 
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Social 


Studies, Kindergarten-Grade 
Six. Helps the teacher who prepares 
his own social studies units. 1961. 96p. 
$2.25. Stock No. 49-831. Order from 
Natl. Council for the Social Studies. 

Some Ideas About Number Theory 
by I. A. Barnett. Informal account of 
some of the more elementary results 
of number theory. 1961. 80p. $1.40. 
Stock No. 30-131. Order from NCTM. 

Take a Minute—Save an Hour. 
Handbook for the educational secre- 
tary on correct procedure for meetings. 
1961. 28p. $1. Stock No. 17-103. Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries. Order 
from Pub. Sales. 

Teacher Leaves of Absence. Discus- 
sion Pamphlet VII, revised 1961. 24p. 
25¢. DCT. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Public Schools, 1961. Research Report 
1961-R9. Provides up-to-date informa- 
tion on number of new candidates 
produced by the colleges foreach type 
of teaching in the public schools, 
emphasizes need for better distribu- 
tion of new candidates among the 
teaching fields, describes kinds of po- 
sitions filled by new teachers enter- 
ing the profession, and points out the 
limitations of local districts in com- 
peting for new college graduates. 48p. 
$1. Stock No. 43-581. Research Div. 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

The Teacher’s Day in Cowt: Re- 
view of 1960. Research Report 1961- 
R7. Digests cases under eligibility and 
certification, salaries, contracts, tenure, 
loyalty, liability for pupil injury, re- 
tirement, and miscellaneous. Includes 
index. 46p. 75¢. Stock No. 43-579. Re- 
search Div. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Trial and Error in the Improve- 
ment of Education by James B. Con- 
ant. Examines consequences of mak- 
ing practical decisions based on sci- 
entific evidence or on results of trial 
and error. 1961. 24p. 50¢. Stock No. 
61-147. Order from ASCD. 

Unity in Diversity. 14th Yearbook. 
Proceedings of 13th annual meeting 
of the American Assn. of Colleges for 
Teacher Education held Feb. 1961. 
250p. $3. Stock No. 1-019. Order from 
AACTE. 

Vectors in Three Dimensional 
Geometry by Abraham M. Glickman. 
Vectors used as a central theme to 
introduce important ideas of three- 
dimensional geometry. 1961. 54p. 
$1.20. Stock No. 30-132. Order from 
NCTM. 

Why Have Merit Plans for Teach- 
ers’ Salaries Been Abandoned? Re- 
search Report 1961-R3. Findings of a 
questionnaire study and information 
from Calif.; D.C.; Fla.; and Rochester, 
N.Y.; and a doctoral study showing 
that most merit plans have failed. 
5lp. 75¢. Stock No. 43-575. Research 
Div. Order from Pub. Sales. t+ # 
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1. According to the NEA Research 
Division, 

a. 45% 

b. 56% 

c. 71% 


of all U.S. public school teachers are 
married. 


2. The plight of the migrant child 
in the U.S. today is a problem under 
careful study by which of these NEA 
departments? 

a. Council for Exceptional Children 

b. Vocational Education 

c. Rural Education 


3. NEA’s National Retired Teachers 
Association has its headquarters and 
home for retired teachers in 

a. Ojai, California 

b. Washington, D.C. 

c. Wakeeney, Kansas 


4. From 1900 to 1961 NEA’s mem- 
bership increased by more than 

a. 300% 

b. 3000% 

c. 30,000% 


5. NEA’s Citizenship Committee has 
suggested that 
a. teachers stay out of politics 
b. every teacher become a politically 
active citizen 
c. teachers concern themselves 
with national political issues 


only 


6. The new scientific polling plan 
developed by NEA’s Research Division 
achieves more than 

a. 55% 

b. 75% 

c. 95% 


responses from questionnaires. 


7. Each year, NEA presents 
a. 40 
b. 400 
c. no 


exhibits at state conventions and other 


large meetings to acquaint teachers 
with NEA publications and filmstrips. 


8. Among NEA’s special projects, 
one of the newest is concerned with 

a. academically talented children 

b. the high school dropout 

c. juvenile delinquency 


9. NEA efforts to raise the level of 
teachers’ salaries are continuing. In 
1960-61, the average salary of U.S. 
public school teachers was 

a. $4200 

b. $5200 

c. $6200 
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FREE OR INEXPENSIVE 
(Continued from page 63) 


The UN at Work. A fifteen-year 
(1945-1960) record of achievement. 
Single copy free; addl. copies 2¢ each; 
$1.50 per hundred. 

* * * 

Berlin: City Between Two Worlds. 
Background information. Rev. 1960. 
22p. 20¢. Dept. of State Publication 
7089. Order from Supt. Doc. 

Curriculum Suggestions and Teach- 
ing Aids for World Cultures for Penn- 
sylvania. Helpful guidelines. 1961. 50p. 
$1.50. Pennsylvania Council for So- 
cial Studies, 224 French St., Erie, Pa. 

Intercom. Shortcut to world affairs 
information. Concise information on 
who is doing what in world affairs; 
what are the newest world affairs 
books, pamphlets, study materials, 
documents, and reports; what trends 
are current. Single copy 75¢; special 
subscription rate to teachers for the 
seven copies a year, $3. Foreign Policy 
Assn.-World Affairs Center, 345 E. 
46th St., New York 17. 

The Newly Independent Nations: 
Cambodia. One of a series of State 
Dept. fact sheets designed to give a 
few high lights on the peoples and 
the lands which make up these newly 
independent nations. 1961. 4p. 5¢. 
Dept. of State Publication 7040. 
Order from Supt. Doc. 

Publications of the National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 1960. 6p. Single 
copy free. Order from the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco, Dept. 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

The Richer by Asia Materials Kit. 
Designed to aid librarians, teachers, 
and youth leaders in their efforts to 
help young people of high school 
age toward a better understanding of 
Asia and Asians. Assembled by the 
Asia Project Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Assn., Young Adult Serv- 
ices Div. 1961. Each kit $2. Order 
from ALA Young Adult Services Div., 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, ll. # # 


BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from previous page) 


omission of this or that leader is really 
not too important. Far more pertinent 
is the author’s colorless portrayal of 
such magnetic personalities as Nehru, 
Khrushchev, Nasser, Castro, and Ben- 
Gurion. Her thumbnail sketches may 
be useful for the novice in interna- 
tional affairs; the well-informed 
reader, however, will find them vague 
and skimpy. The introductory and 
concluding thoughts on the nature of 
change in the non-Western world are 
more rewarding fare. 

—HYMAN KUBLIN, professor of his- 
tory, Brooklyn College, New York. 
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Family Health Notes 


Teacher: “Is your mother seriously 
ill?” 

Jane: “Oh, no, she’s just getting an 
autopsy.” 

—THEODORE T. TOPOROWSKI, Adams, 
Mass. 


Lisa (bursting into her classroom 
after lunch): “I’m sorry I missed this 
morning, but Daddy was having his 
independence taken out.” 

—EDNA RUTH KARBER, Wichita, Kans. 


Leaves from the Tree of 
Knowledge 
“Einstein was such a great scientist 
that whenever he thought, his brain 
vibrated with new clear energy.” 
—CYRIL C. O'BRIEN, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Three communicable diseases are 
mumps, typhoid, and TV.” 

“Rats carry blue bonnet plague.” 

—FLORA SPURLOCK, Hoxie, Ark. 


“Veterinarians are animals who were 
in the war.” 
—DWIGHT PATTON, Lyons, Kans. 


“A minnow is a person who can’t 
drink beer.” 

—MELVIN JONES, language arts teach- 
er, Camas Valley (Oreg.) Public 
Schools. 


“A hobby is something that a person 
enjoys doing that is none of his busi- 
ness. 

—ADELE E. EISENHOWER, fourth grade 
teacher, Washington School, Pontiac, 


Til. 


On the Wire, He’s on Fire 


My son’s far from perfect 
At parsing his prose. 
In grammar and spelling 
He’s not on his toes. 


But his teacher should hear 
This teen-ager of mine 
When he’s calling his girl. 
What a telephone line! 


He’s mastered the art 

Of vocal athletics. 

He’s tops in his class 

When it comes to phonetics! 
—JEAN CONDER SOULE, Springfield, 

Pa. 


@ All contributions are gratefully 
received even though they cannot be 
acknowledged or cleared. 
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909 Aurora Ave. 


By Mrs. Drennon Lynch, 3rd grade teacher— 
based on her article in the Tennessee Teacher. 


What she says here is generally applicable on any grade level. 


Like all children, my 3rd grade 
boys and girls could express them- 
selves creatively when they had 
something to say. How they com- 
municated their ideas depended, 
in large measure, on the Redden 
with which their own thoughts 
had been permitted to grow. 


if children had rich and varied 
backgrounds and were secure’ in 
their associations, expressions 
were rich (their ideas repressed 
and within narrow patterns, the 
expression quality stunted). 


Interest in writing was gradually 
developed by praise and attention 
given even to the weakest’ en- 
deavor. Love, praise, recognition 
control direction of child’s crea- 
tive activities. 












Some sentences will need to be 
accepted that upper grade teach- 
ers would frown upon, but sen- 
tences must not be left incomplete 
and must end with proper punc- 
tuation mark. 


Creative writing and drawing soon 
became contagious. A story or 
poem did something special for a 
child. There’s creative ability in 
all children and in many types of 
experience if creative effort and 
thought are given. 

When children want to write and 
know efforts will be read, they 
tend to write well. A story a day 
seems too much. Creative work 
should not be crowded or hurried. 
Purpose is important. We had a 
book in which everyone did some- 
thing. Great were the thrills the 
day it came from the bindery in 
its beautiful red cover. 





The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 


and the smooth pleasant chewing 


of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


help you feel relaxed, refreshed. 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


. 360 Bulletin Board Letters, 2” high ..... $1.50 
2. Number Line Packet—horizontal line 5” long, 


vertical line 36” tall, teachers guide ..... $1.50 


. Booklet—Gifted in Arithmetic—40 pages, 10 


pictures, enrichment ideas ............. $1.50 


DENNY PRESS, Dept. N 
Des Moines 13, lowa 











See Bible Lands 


Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, 


Egypt, Jerusalem, Jordan, Israel, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bar- 


gain. 55 days—all expense, escorted, 
only $1695. Write for Free information. 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
101 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


A MILLION OR MORE BY ‘64 
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EOPLE May say you can’t get something for noth- 

Pp ing. Don’t believe them. What about printed 

materials—recipe booklets, museum pamphlets, 

seed catalogues? And services—windshield cleaning, 

adjustment of eyeglass frames, counter-to-car grocery 
delivery? 

And the joys and beauties of nature? “The best 
things in life are free,” the old song* tells us. “The 
flowers in spring, the robins that sing, the sunbeams 
that shine, they’re yours, they’re mine!” 

These and many other things are as freely be- 
stowed upon all of us as the rain which falls on the 
just and the unjust alike. Equally impartial are the 
benefits which professional organi- 
zation makes available for all edu- 
cators, whether members or not. 


Te nonmember receives the 
same salary increase as the mem- 
ber. Yet it is the member who— 
by payment of dues to local, state, 
and national organizations—has fi- 
nanced the nationwide collection 
and publication of salary data, the 
consultant service from NEA, salary 
legislative work of the state associa- 
tion, and the local association com- 
mittee action which influenced the 
school board. 

The nonmember, right along 
with the member, profits by pub- 
lic understanding of the schools. 
Yet it is the member who _ has 
made it possible for NEA and 
affiliated state associations to sponsor radio and TV 
programs and for the NEA to supply facts to news- 
paper and magazine editors. 

The nonmember, like the member, can improve 
his teaching by capitalizing on the research and pub- 
lications of education associations. Yet it is the mem- 
ber who provides the money which makes possible the 
research and the publications. 


For instancx, 


Since the nonmember fares so well, he may think, 
“Why belong then?’ Unlike the member, who has 
thought the matter through, he may not realize: 

@that if everyone left the paying and the doing 
to someone else, soon there would be no benefits for 
anyone to enjoy. 

@ that if everyone did his share, many more benefits 
would be available. 

@ that while the nonmember takes what comes, the 
member—who has a voice in determining policy and 
direction—determines what comes. 

@ that joining forces with one’s colleagues in pro- 


*© 1927 by DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. Copyright renewed. 
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QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


Thxrx is nothing wrong with our 
typxwritxr xxcxpt for onx littlx 
kxy. Thx othxr forty-two work pxr- 
fxctly. But just onx inactivx kxy 
makxs a diffxrxncx, doxsn’t it? 
you 
yoursxlf, “I am just onx. What I do 
or don’t do won’t makx much dif- 
fxrxncx to thx National Xducation 
Association.” But you arx wrong. 

Thx Association nxxds you. Its 
program is incompIxtx without you. 
Thx nxxt timx you think you arx 
not important, rxmxmbxr our typx- 
writxr and say to yoursxlf, “I am 
nxxdxd vxry much as a kxy mxm- 
bxr of an important group.” 

—Author unknown 


fessional activity can in itself be almost as satisfying 
as cashing in on the results of that activity. 


Menzers sometimes assume that everyone knows 
these facts as well as they themselves do. That is an 
unwarranted assumption. Some of the nonmembers 
need to be given the facts. 

These individuals may be like the six-year-old boy 
described by Helen G. Hurd of Rutgers University 
at the NEA convention last June. In a placement 
test in Ridgewood, New Jersey, the psychologist 
asked the boy where his daddy worked. 

“In the station,” he replied. 

Doubting that the child’s father was a ticket seller, 
the psychologist checked with the mother and learned 
that the father was a management consultant for a 
large New York firm. The mother asked the child why 
he had said his father worked in the station. 

“That’s where we take him every morning.” 

“But,” said the mother, “Daddy gets on a train and 
goes into New York.” 

To which the child replied, 
“Nobody ever told me.” 

Pernars the teacher who hasn’t 
joined the NEA would appre- 
ciate hearing about the activities 
and achievements of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. Carr’s report on pages 
10-12 may help you with the telling. 

And maybe you can find a dip- 
lomatic way of discussing profes- 
sional responsibility with him. 
Even the scrupulously honest 
teacher who returns a_ borrowed 
pencil or who scorns OP cigarettes 
(other people’s) may never have 
pondered whether in his _profes- 
sional life he is profiting from the 
investment of his fellow teachers. 

You might tell him about M. C. 
Mitchell of Kansas and his self- 
service honey stand on U.S. route 75, with its sales 
policy of “take honey and leave money.” C. O. 
Wright of the Kansas State Teachers Association 
asked Mr. Mitchell if he lost money on his sales 
method. He replied that folks are honest and are not 
looking for something for nothing. Actually he said 
he comes out long, for the customer without change 
often leaves a dollar for an eighty-five-cent item and 
a half dollar for a forty-cent one. 

“Do we have teachers who are picking up the 
benefits of teachers associations and leaving no 
money?’’ C. O. asked Kansas teachers in an editorial. 
“Not so in professional Kansas,” he hastened to 
say. “We have nine out of every ten in the NEA 
and are on the way to picking up the last one. But 
in the nation as a whole about half the teachers are 
not leaving the money as they pick up the honey.” 

Your nonmember friend might well think the honey 


is worth ten dollars. Why not talk with him about 
it? 


may Say to 
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Years before he goes to work, ask yourself 


HOW GOOD ARE HIS REFERENCES? 
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The teacher and the librarian, with 
an eye to the future success and 
happiness of the student, recognize 
the AMERICANA as the modern 
American encyclopedia, world-wide 
in scope. Its accuracy, thorough- 
ness, and ease of use make it equally 
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<4NA AMER 
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A AMERKC 


indispensable to the junior high 
school student and the most. ad- 
vanced scholar. 

30 volumes. 59,000 articles. 
15,500 illustrations. $319.50; dis- 
count to schools and libraries. 

© AMERICANA CORPORATION 





ANA AMERICAN AMER 
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The Encyclopedia 


MERICANA 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
ADIVISION OF GROLIERINCORPORATED $75 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N Y. 


3s r ‘fo - COCA-COLA !S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


SAVERLY 4+0wA 10 60 


Cabila is compatible with today’s low 


calorie menus. A pure, wholesome blending of natural food flavors, 
a regular size bottle of Coca-Cola contains no more calories than 
half a grapefruit. Coke contributes to good health by providing | 
a pleasurable moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 








